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GovERNMENT House. 
OTTAWA. 


Once again it is my privilege to endorse the 
annual Community Chest and Welfare Federation Campaigns 
to raise funds for the support of the benevolent 
activities of welfare agencies in Canada, 


In the supreme endeavour which we are making, 
during these, post wer days, to maintain our wey of life, 
it must be remembered that the progress of Canada, 
economically and socially, has bem accompanied by a 
commensurate growth in the problems and requirements of 
the welfare agencies which operate under this co-ordinated 
fund raising plan. They, too, are faced with the problem 
of securing the wherewithel to carry on the valuable wrk 
they have undertaken, as well as meet their normal operating 
expenses. Their maintenance is essential to the continued 
progress of our Nation. 


Another factor to bear in mind is that, directly 
or indirectly, everybody benefits from Red Feather Social 
Services, supported by Community Chests and Welfare 
Federations. It follows, therefore, that everybody should 
give and give generously to the essential welfare services 
which the community requires. 


I appeal to all Canadians, at this time, to support 
wholeheartedly this united Campaign by contributing as 
generously as they can, through the facilities offered by 
their local Community Chest or Welfare Federation. 


SOth June, 1948. 
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Security and Self-Confidence 


ON'T welfare services encourage dependence and irresponsi- 
D bility? This is one of those questions which never quite stays 
answered. It popped up again the other day in a discussion 
some of us were having about family allowances. And now that the 
campaign season is opening a good many unprepared canvassers 
are likely to find themselves struggling with it, especially if, in line 
with the 1948 slogan, they appeal to their prospects not only to give 
but to “give enough.” 


What are the facts? It is true, of course, that many people who 
receive benefits from government programs or who come to private 
social agencies for help are at the time unable to carry on 
alone. Some of them are widows or orphans; some are old, or blind 
or disabled; others are unemployed and in time of employment didn’t 
earn sufficient to lay anything by for a rainy day. All of them are 
dependent but this surely provides no ground for the argument that, 
children apart, they relish the idea of being supported by outside 
sources. Indeed the extent to which the exact opposite is true may be 
discovered by anyone who makes enquiry of a good casework agency. 


At the same time, it must be admitted that part of the group dealt 
with by social workers does consist of persons who might ordinarily 
be regarded as improvident and irresponsible. They are a small per- 
centage of the total group but at particular times, notably in a depres- 
sion, their number may be considerable. What are we to say of such 
people? For one thing, we need to recognize that they too are the 
victims of circumstance. It is not through wilfulness usually that folks 
become lazy or shiftless, nor through choice that they are dependent 
on others. Everyone would like to be self-confident and resourceful, 
but sometimes life works out in such a way that there is no oppor- 
tunity for these qualities to develop; either that, or they are gradually 
cushed out under the pressure of worries, frustrations or economic 
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need. We need to remind ourselves that what we so readily label 
laziness and irresponsibility is, to a large extent, an expression of dis- 
couragement and defeat. Moreover, the fundamental aim of social 
work is to restore even such persons so far as possible to a condition 
of self-respect and independence. It is amazing in how many cases, 
often hopeless at the beginning, the objective is finally achieved. 


What has been said so far is probably enough in most instances 
to end the argument if there is one, but occasionally one meets the 
tough-minded opponent who sidesteps and comes back with a re- 
statement of his original objection in a more general form. “Granted,” 
says he, “that such successes as you mention are achieved in indivi- 
dual cases, I am still opposed to the extension of welfare services; 
insecurity in my view is essential to personal effort. Better let a few 
people suffer than interfere with conditions which on the whole make 
for the progress of society.” Sometimes those who talk this way have 
themselves risen from poor homes and cite their own experience in 
support of their argument. What such persons overlook, of course, is 
the other security-giving elements in their early lives which compen- 
sated for whatever economic lacks they had to face. They may not 
have had money, but they were blessed beyond many of their fellows 
with other advantages, such as good health and physical stamina, 
better-than-average intelligence, and at least one adult who gave 
them sympathy and encouragement. It is these factors much more than 
the financial hardship they endured in early life which explain their 
later success. Every human being needs some security, economic, 
emotional or both, as a base from which to operate and the aim of 
social welfare programs is simply to ensure that : ich a minimum 
base is provided for everyone. Too much security may stultify effort, 
but it is equally true that too little robs a person of the incentive to 
develop his capacities and to show initiative in grappling with the 
problems of life. That the more fortunate members of the community 
recognize the essential soundness of this proposition and act upon it 
may be seen from the personal efforts we all make to provide so far 
as we are able for the protection of our own families. 

Likely as not discussion at this point will veer to what is "too 
much security” which is a matter of opinion. But the main argument 
has been won. Wherever the security line is drawn, no one can seri- 
ously maintain that it should be below the point which will ensure 
to every family the minimum necessities of decent living; and this is 
better than we are doing now even in a country as prosperous as 
Canada. 
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The Dilemma 


of the Chests 


By HARRY M. CASSIDY 


Based on an address to the Annual Meeting of the Ottawa Community 
Chests, April 30, 1948 


of Canadian Community 
Chests estimated, not un- 
reasonably, that they required a 
substantial increase in Chest funds 
for 1948 operations. But all too 
often the Budget and Campaign 
committees found it necessary to 
pare down their requests, and al- 
though the 1947 campaigns were 
successful compared with previous 
years, in many cities they yielded 
a good deal less than the agencies 
really needed. 


[ year the member agencies 


The inevitable result was that 
agency budgets, as first prepared, 
had to be cut sharply. Staff salaries 
could not be increased sufficiently 
to do justice by old staff members 
or to attract enough good new 
recruits; some curtailment and 
limitation of service was necessary; 
plans to develop new services had 
to be postponed; quality of work 
suffered or could not be improved 
as had been planned; a heavy 
weight of added difficulty and re- 
sponsibility fell upon already over 
burdened board chairmen and ex- 
ecutives; and the forward march 
of private social work was greatly 
handicapped. 


There is no assurance that the 
problem of 1947 can be solved by 


_Dr. Cassidy is Director of the School of 
social Work, University of Toronto, a mem- 
er of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
munity Chest of Greater Toronto and a 
former member of the Budget Committee. 


raising more money in 1948 and 
succeeding years. Although im- 
provements in campaign organiza- 
tion are possible and are to be 
expected, prospects of raising a 
great deal more money in any 
Chest city are not particularly 
good. 

Hence there is every reason to 
believe that in 1948, in 1949, and 
in later years, the legitimate re- 
quests of existing agencies for help 
from the Chests—assuming the 
continuation of present policies— 
will be well ahead of the money- 
raising capacity of these organiza- 
tions. 


If the issue has not yet come to 
the fore in some of the smaller 
cities, I venture to predict that it 
will before long. For there are 


factors and forces everywhere 
which constantly operate to raise 
the demands of our private agen- 
cies, as now constituted, for finan- 
cial support beyond the capacity 
of any community chest to meet 
them. The older and more mature 
a chest becomes, the more likely it 
is to have to face this problem. 


One good result of the situation 
may be that the boards of social 
agencies, of chests and of councils 
will be spurred on to fundamental 
rethinking of the role of private 
social work and will initiate steps 
to try to find a way out of their 
dilemma. This paper represents an 





attempt to sketch the issues which 
must be faced. 


The Way Out 

How shall we escape from this 
dilemma? 

I believe that there is only one 
major avenue of escape. The chests 
must transfer progressively many 
of their present obligations to- 
wards private agencies to govern- 
ments, in order to use their limited 
resources more effectively on 
creative and constructive projects 
which governments cannot or will 
not undertake. 

A quick look at two simple 
figures will underscore and illumi- 
nate this argument. In 1947, ac- 
cording to Joseph Willard’s esti- 
mates in the March, 1948, issue of 
Canadian Welfare, total expendi- 
tures by Dominion, provincial, and 
local governments in Canada on 
health and _ welfare (including 
veteran’s services) were nearly 
$700,000,000; but in the same year, 
according to the reports of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, our 41 
chests collected about $8,700,000. 


In other words, we have few 
dollars to spend, and governments 
have many. For every dollar the 
chests put into health and welfare, 
governments put in about eighty. 
We should conserve our few dol- 
lars to do the most urgent and im- 
portant things which governments 
cannot or will not do in order to 
meet the needs of the people. We 
have no money to spare for pro- 
jects which governments can be 
persuaded to support. The transfer 
of 25 or 30, or even 50 per cent of 
our load to government would free 


us of an enormous burden, but it 
would add very little to that of 
the state. 


Let us examine the validity of 
this thesis in the light of several 
questions. 


The Objective of the Chests 

The first question is, “What 
ought to be the objective of the 
chest movement?” I find an excel- 
lent answer in the 1947 report of 
the Ottawa Community Chests, 
where it is said that “our ultimate 
goal is the provision of adequate 
and well planned health and wel- 
fare services for the entire com- 
munity”. 

But how shall the ultimate goal 
be reached? It is clear that it can- 
not be done by private agencies 
alone. We are long past the day for 
any reasonable person to believe 
that private charity can cope ade- 
quately with the problems of in- 
dustrialized society. It is obvious 
that the great objective of the 
chests calls for two major lines of 
attack. 

First, the chests should continue 
to support private social work in 
offering directly certain essential 
social services, as has been done 
from time immemorial; and, sec- 
ondly, the influence of the chests 
should be thrown strongly towards 
the promotion of adequate public 
services. 

We may summarize under five 
headings the main projects which, 
according to the best thinking of 
our day, the privately subscribed 
funds of community chests should 
support. These five types of work 
are as follows: 
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Certain valuable social ser- 
vices to fill in gaps in the 
public program. These include 
services to supplement public 
effort, special programs for 
religious or minority groups, 
and the operation of schemes 
for which there is only limit- 
ed public approval. 
Experimental, pioneering, 
and demonstration projects. 
The setting of high standards 
of work, both as an end in 
itself and as a guide to the 
public services. 

Social planning and promo- 
tion, including the promotion 
of good public services. 
Education. 


The Record of the Chests 

The next question is, “How well 
are the Canadian chests doing their 
jobs, in terms of the objectives 
and the policies which have been 
stated.” Let us look hastily at their 
record in supporting the five types 
of work listed above. 

1. Filling in the gaps. Here is 
where our chests appear to have 
concentrated most and to have 
done the best work. Much the 
greater part of chest expenditures 
would fall in this category. 

2. Experimental and demonstra- 
tion projects. There have been 
some good examples of experimen- 
tation and demonstration by Cana- 
dian chest-supported agencies. But 
I think it will be agreed, by those 
who know the field, that only a 
small part of our present funds is 
going into such undertakings. A 
well-known American writer has 
said that “certain noteworthy ex- 


amples of pioneering have obscured 
the fact that many private agencies 
neither experiment nor demon- 
strate”. The same remark might 
apply to many Canadian agencies. 

3. Standard-setting. Indubitably 
the standards of modern Canadian 
social work have grown largely out 
of the excellent work done in pri- 
vate agencies. But at present, the 
chest-supported agencies are by no 
means always those with the best 
standards of work. I know, and I 
am sure my readers will know, of 
case after case where private agen- 
cies are actually guilty of sub- 
standard service, yet continue to 
receive chest support. 

4. Social Planning and Promo- 
tion. There is no doubt about the 
effectiveness of much social plan- 
ning which has been carried on by 
welfare councils supported by or 
associated with the chests, particu- 
larly at the local level. Much has 
been done to bring order into the 
operation of private community 
services, to encourage local public 
programs, and to co-ordinate pub- 
lic and private effort. But it can 
scarcely be said that our major 
public schemes, such as mothers’ 
allowances, old age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, family al- 
lowances, public hospitalization, 
and juvenile courts have stemmed 
to any substantial extent from the 
efforts of the chest-supported pri- 
vate agencies—except in so far as 
they have backed up the national 
efforts of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. On the whole, the chest 
forces have been too much con- 
cerned with their own immediate 





affairs in their own communities 
to have thrown much weight into 
the arenas of Dominion and pro- 
vincial affairs, where major de- 
cisions on the public social services 
are made. 


5. Education. All the chests and 
councils and their related agencies 
have been concerned with public 
education to some extent. This 
educational work has related pri- 
marily to the immediate needs of 
the member agencies and of the 
local community. But it does not 
seem to have moved on very much 
to a further stage, concerned with 
the development of understanding 
regarding the social problems and 
the necessary social services of an 
industrialized society. 


This hasty review of the record 
of our Canadian chests in fulfilling 
valid objectives suggests that they 


have only done so very partially. 
There are good reasons for this 
failure, if it can be called a failure. 
For the chest movement in this 
country is still very young, our 
public services are far from fully 
developed, our philosophy of social 
welfare is still in a formative 
period, and we have not yet learned 
enough out of experience to ham- 
mer out principles which are gen- 
erally accepted. Moreover, we are 
only in the early stages of profes- 
sional leadership in a very com- 
plicated field. 


It is quite natural, therefore, 
that such a high goal as the one 
quoted at the beginning of this 
paper should not be well recog- 
nized. Most people have been in- 
clined to think of the chest as 


primarily a device to raise sufficient 
money to meet the needs of certain 
agencies which, for historic or other 
reasons, happened to be members 
at any given time. This was, if vou 
will, a more realistic and common- 
sense approach to the chest move- 
ment than the one which I have 
outlined. But it is not good enough 
to meet our needs in the enlight- 
ened and socially conscious Canada 
of 1948. 


What the Chests Should Do 


If the chests have not been 
throwing their weight where it will 
count for the most, how should 
they change their policies? At the 
risk of prescription in some detail, 
which is always dangerous to one’s 
reputation or one’s personal rela- 
tions, I will try frankly to throw 
out some concrete suggestions. 

First, they should think twice, 
or more than twice, about financ- 
ing new programs, or extending 
present programs, to “fill in the 
gaps”. Before such commitments 
are made they should explore most 
carefully the possibility of govern- 
ment extending its services to 
meet the obvious needs. Their 
pressure upon government to get 
on with its proper job may well 
be the factor which brings results. 
If so, the people get the service 
which is needed and precious chest 
resources will be conserved for 
more important work. 


Secondly, the chests might make 
a great contribution to the solu- 
tion of urgent problems by actively 
sponsoring many more pioneering 
and demonstration projects. The 
care of the aged is one of these 
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issues. It is not enough for govern- 
ments to arrange pensions for old 
people so that they can rock them- 
sives peacefully to death. It is 
just as important for us to help 
the older people to live out their 
lives creatively and constructively 
after they have their pensions. A 
few good demonstrations involving 
health service, housing, recreation, 
occupation and family relations, 
might work wonders in the way in 
which we as a society care for the 
aged. The rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, marriage counselling, 
medical social work, child guid- 
ance, vocational counselling, social 
work in the schools, and other 
areas are also wide open for im- 
aginative demonstration jobs. 


Thirdly, they should take much 
more seriously the idea of standard- 
setting. According to all the author- 
ities, or virtually all of them, we 
are supposed to “lead” in private 
social work. The sad truth of the 
matter is that in some cases stand- 
ards of the public services are now 
ahead of those in the majority of 
private agencies. The fact that 
salaries for social workers in the 
public services are often higher 
than those in private agencies 
illustrates the point. Salaries are 
not everything, but they go some 
distance to explain the very con- 
siderable drift of good people from 
private to public service. Chest- 
supported agencies simply must 
raise salaries, reduce work loads, 
set high standards for qualified 
staff, actively encourage and sup- 
port professional education, and 
improve their physical facilities 
and equipment if they are to play 


their proper part in standard- 
setting. 

Fourthly, social planning cries 
out for more attention. In most 
Canadian cities really good ma- 
chinery for social planning is only 
in its infancy. Therefore, a good 
welfare council well staffed with 
competent, creative and vigorous 
personnel is a first priority for a 
chest. Rather than spending only 
one or two or three per cent of the 
total chest budget on the council, 
I should think it might be good to 
spend up to five or ten per cent. 
In addition, the chest should give 
liberally to the provincial and 
national planning bodies, such as 
the Canadian Welfare Council. 

Associated with the planning 
machinery of every chest of any 
size should be a program of re- 
search. For the larger chests this 
means specialized research work- 
ers; and for the smaller ones per- 
haps some special arrangement 
with national or provincial agencies 
or universities to provide research 
services from time to time. Or- 
ganized research is the method 
whereby we find and analyze the 
facts to clear the way for intelli- 
gent planning. We cannot plan 
effectively without a proper “In- 
telligence Service”. 

The fifth point concerns educa- 
tion. We need education of a much 
broader nature than most chests 
have undertaken in the past. It is 
not sufficient merely to tell the 
public about the need of the agen- 
cies at campaign time—or even 
throughout the year. There should 
also be a constant process of edu- 





cation regarding fundamental 
problems of social needs and of 
social services. 


Here is a list of most important 
jobs for the chests to support, 
many of which governments can- 
not or will not do. When these 
tasks are added to the necessary 
work of continuing to finance a 
substantial range of existing social 
agencies, it is clear that there need 
be no lack of employment for chest 
funds in the immediate future. 
There is an enormous field for 
private social work. The problem 
is to pick out from this great field 
the most important things and to 
concentrate upon them. 


The Dilemma Again 


But now we are brought right 
back to the dilemma with which 
this paper began. For if we do not 
have enough money to meet rea- 
sonable demands from _ present 
agencies, how can we possibly ex- 
pand our social planning ma- 
chinery, undertake new demonstra- 
tion projects, raise salaries and 
personnel requirements so as to set 
high standards of service, invest in 
research, and expand and improve 
public education? 


The answer is that we obviously 
can’t unless we are prepared to re- 


think substantially our present 
obligations and to see how we can 
free our limited budgets. 


This brings us to the argument 
advanced at the beginning of the 
paper, that this must be done 
mainly by means of the transfer 
of certain private services, or obli- 
gations to the government. De- 


mands upon the chests would 
generally be much lightened if the 
local welfare departments were 
more liberal in their rules regard- 
ing relief; if the provinces would 
make reasonable administrative 
grants to certain agencies perform- 
ing essentially “public” services, 
such as the Children’s Aid So- 
cieties in Ontario, and if they 
would revise ancient and _ inade- 
quate scales of grants to institu- 
tions caring for needy persons; if 
municipalities increased _foster- 
home care rates appropriately; and 
if visiting nursing service were 
given more adequate public sup- 
port. These are examples of 
changes which are quite possible, 
mainly drawn from Ontario, with- 
out involving fundamental modi- 
fications in public policy. 

And so the story goes. In almost 
every community it will be found, 
I think, that there are obligations 
falling upon the chests which can 
be transferred to governments 
without curtailment or deteriora- 
tion of necessary services to the 
people. 


The resolution of the dilemma of 
the chests calls for the most care- 
ful survey of the work of the pri- 
vate agencies. There can be no 
hasty transition of program from 
private to public auspices. There 
must be the most careful planning 
to avoid the disruption of valuable 
services. Time will be required for 
the process to work itself out. 
There are intricate technical, 
agency, political, and other prob- 
lems involved which cannot be 
mentioned here. But if only Com- 
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munity Chest boards, the boards 
of Welfare Councils, the board 
members of the agencies concerned, 
and the professional staff involved 
can all agree to rethink the whole 
situation seriously, there is great 
reason to hope and to believe that 
progressively many obligations can 
be transferred to government. Only 
then will the chests be able to use 


where it should be able to rise to 
this challenge. It has emancipated 
itself from old-fashioned ideas of 
charity. It is ready, surely, to af- 
firm and to seek such broad ob- 
jectives of social welfare as those 
outlined in this paper. In so doing 
it will contribute enormously to 
the promise of a democratic society. 
As a free nation, we must have 
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generous and good social services. 
The chest movement, as it rises to 
the present challenge, can be a 
great instrument to make Cana- 
dian democracy work. 


There is a great challenge to the 
chest movement in the dilemma 
which it faces. It is now at a stage 


Because It P ays! 


Tue corporation which contributes adequately to the welfare of 
the community or communities of which it is a part is directly promot- 
ing its own best interests. Such support is more than a gesture of 
charity. It is an investment which pays and pays well, for no business 
ean be any better than the community in which it lives. 
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The corporation, large or small, is the most important single 
factor in the life of the average community today. It has supplanted 
the personal or family ownership of other days and in a very definite 
sense is now the leading citizen of the community. Its ultimate pro- 
gress is inseparably linked with its willingness to accept the responsi- 
bilities of that leadership to fulfill the role of a GOOD CITIZEN. 


Through the very process of industrial development, much of the 
responsibility for community welfare has devolved upon the corpor- 
ation. Modern industry as we know it has created many of the human 
and social problems of our urban areas. Industrial development has 
brought about a concentration of population, for industry can func- 
tion only where there are people. From its need for workers has 
stemmed a great part of the current housing problem and the over- 
loading of social facilities. Having, through its very growth, done so 
much to create the problem, industry should logically accept its 
share in the solution. . . . The Community Chest is the basic channel 
through which business, as well as individuals, provides the means 
for community maintenance and improvement from the standpoint 
of health, welfare and recreation. Far from being a donation to 
charity, a contribution to the Chest by a corporation is an investment 
in its own future welfare. In fulfilling its obligation to the com- 
munity, industry merely fulfills its obligation to itself. 
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The Church's Stake in Social Work 


By REV. G. STANLEY RUSSELL 
Minister, Deer Park United Church, Toronto 


HE Community Chests and 

Welfare Federations of Can- 

ada will shortly make their 
annual appeals to the public. The 
many excellent philanthropic or- 
ganizations comprised in Chests 
are well known, and their claims 
will doubtless be set forth in the 
usual admirable fashion. It is the 
duty of the whole community to 
see that they are adequately met, 
but there is a special obligation, 
in this matter, resting upon the 
shoulders of church-going people. 
Not only have they always taken 
a leading part in both organiza- 
tion and contribution—and the 
Community Chest would have 
fared ill in both respects without 
them —but works of prevention 
and pity have, from the very be- 
ginning, been a conspicuous feature 
of the Christian religion. Those 
who lay most of their stress on the 
teaching of Jesus sometimes forget 
how much time and trouble He 
devoted to helping the unfortun- 
ate, what importance He attached 
to it, and how emphatically He 
declared that it was central to the 
business of His disciples. Those for 
whom is foreshadowed the outer 
darkness are those who “did it not 
unto one of the least of these” and 
so did it not to Him. When the 
signs that are to “follow them that 
believe” are enumerated, they 
prove to be powerful works of 
healing and help. It is arguable 
that the theological aspect of 


Christianity has been allowed to 
overshadow the philanthropic, and 
that, in theoretical discussions, we 
are apt to lose sight of the fact 
that our first allegiance is to One 
who “went about continually doing 
good”. 

In days when the Church did 
most things for the community— 
and did them fairly well—there 
was never any question as to the 
Christian duty towards the poor, 
the young, the aged, or the unfor- 
tunate. Now that the secular 
authority has taken over so much, 
there is some danger lest the spirit 
of charity be crowded out— 
“charity” being not interpreted as 
a condescending almsgiving, but as 
a “tenderness of heart” from the 
Latin word from which the term 
“charity” is derived. The air is full 
of hard and noisy things and the 
concern of Christian folk for the 
unprotected and unfortunate sends 
a sound of music through the dis- 
cords. Not the least important 
thing about that music is that we 
are all able to unite in its compo- 
sition and performance. We go our 
different ways in many matters, 
but in this we all follow together 
hand in hand, behind Him who 
“saw the multitude and had com- 
passion”. 

One of our difficulties is that we 
know so little about the multitude. 
The Social Worker is a specialist 
of the utmost value and import- 
ance, but neither he nor anything 
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else excuses the ignorance of the 
rest of us about the facts and 
conditions which the Community 
Chest exists to face. Our know- 
ledge of mean streets, of tempted 
lives, of squalid homes, of men- 
aced youth, and of many other 
things of the sort, is so scanty and 
second-hand that it is actually dis- 
creditable to us. It is ignorance 
which makes it necessary for the 
Chest to appeal to us so earnestly, 
so plaintively, so exhaustively. If 
we Christian people knew one tithe 
of what Community Chests are 
facing and trying to fight, their 
coffers would overflow and their 
power be multiplied many times. 
Our stake in social work is our 
Christian conscience, which taunts 
us with our aloofness, our respon- 
sibility, and our glorious oppor- 
unity. 

There is, however, more than 
that. If Christianity is to vindicate 
itself in these days, over against 
its enemies, the evil forces which 
claim human attention and obedi- 
ence, it must be by its concern for 
the weak. The philosophies of our 
time despise and destroy the weak, 
and not a few of their exponents, 
including Frederick Nietszche, 
poured scorn on Christianity for 
preserving and protecting them. 
The very existence and claim of 
the Gospel depend on its continu- 
ing so to do. The moment it re- 
laxes its efforts to -heal, to save, 
to befriend, those who need health, 
salvation and friendship, and to 
do so without hope of any other 
reward or dividend than having 
done so to its uttermost, it ceases 
to deserve its name or to be true 


to its nature and history. Never 
was it truer to these than when 
John Wesley insisted that evan- 
gelism must lead to social service, 
and when his spiritual offspring, 
Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, Barn- 
ardo, and Booth wrote chapters in 
that service which can never be 
surpassed or effaced. 

For all these reasons and many 
more, the Community Chest is a 
supreme concern for all in our 
churches. Their consciences, their 
history, and, above all, their Master 
summon them to see that its effort 
be fully made and reach triumph- 
ant success. It is perfectly true 
that we stand for more than this 
—for the city of God, the New 
Jerusalem, into which nothing 
enters that defiles and in which 
there is no cause for tears. But 
while that is still a vision, we are 
surrounded by reality, and to deal 
with that reality as widely and 
effectively as possible is not only 
our duty, it involves our honour, 
our right to assert that we have 
human hearts of pity and tender- 
ness, and, above all, our claim to 
call ourselves Christians and to be 
followers of the Son of Man. It 
might be possible to urge many 
other very cogent considerations. 
A missionary in China reported 
that, when he first went there, he 
was kept awake by the coughing 
of tuberculous coolies, but, after 
a time, he became accustomed to 
it, and his slumbers were unbroken. 
Is not that a description of very 
many of us? We have come to take 
the social tragedy for granted and 
to sleep undisturbed while it goes 
on all around us. If we could really 





feel for one hour the perils and 
perversions which the Community 
Chest seeks to prevent or to cure, 
we could not rest until we had 
done all in our power. That is 
especially true of more sensitive 


consciences of the worshippers in 
our churches. Not the least part 
of their stake in social work is that 
they must earn their right to their 
sleep by making that work as 
effective as possible. 


ee and the Pasian 


By LYMAN S. FORD 


Director, Health and Welfare Planning, Community Chests 
and Councils of America, New York. 


Keep the machinery of federation flexible and ready 
to meet changing needs. 


HE Community Chests are 
the devices which communi- 


ties have set up to apply the 


federation idea to their problems. 
The job of a Chest is not to pre- 
serve, protect or promote a move- 
ment but to provide for the com- 
munity a federated means of rais- 
ing and allocating voluntary funds. 
As the federation problem changes, 
the federation machinery must also 
change. 

One of the great strengths of 
local Chests has been their ability 
to meet and handle new and big 
problems. In the early days of the 
depression, Chests in the United 
States met the challenge of relief 
needs in the face of extremely diffi- 
cult economic conditions by in- 
creasing the amount raised from 
$75 million in 1930 to $101 million 
in 1932—an important stop-gap 
preceding large-scale federal activi- 
ty in this field. 

The rapid development of public 
welfare facilities which followed 


this period was the occasion for 
another radical shift in Chest 
policy. It is a short time but a 
long way from the Chest poster 
with the broken loaf of bread to 
the slogan “Everybody Gives— 
Everybody Benefits.” 

Again during World War II, 
American Chests rose to the situ- 
ation and handled the appeals of 
national war agencies in virtually 
every community where Chests 
existed. 

Flexibility of Chests in meeting 
new demands is tied up with the 
question of plateaus or ceilings in 
the giving level. The well organ- 
ized federated campaign results in 
a higher level of giving all along 
the line and the maintenance of 
continuity in this level from year 
to year. A difficulty is that this 
level sometimes tends to act asa 
ceiling as well as a floor so that 
one of the perennial problems 0 
federation is how to break through 
these giving levels. 
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Experience has demonstrated 
amply that the limit on the amount 
a given community can raise in its 
annual federated campaign is much 
more closely related to community 
attitudes and to the state-of-mind 
of community leadership than it is 
to any basic economy ability to 
contribute. The problem to be 
dealt with, therefore, is this com- 
munity state-of-mind. 


Over the years, Chests have 
changed the level of giving in two 
ways. In the period between the 
depths of the depression and the 
outbreak of World War II there 
was a slow but steady increase in 
the amount raised by Chests in 
most communities in line with 


what might be considered the 
normal development of health and 
welfare services. This was in con- 
trast to the sharp rise in the giving 
level which was brought about by 
the inclusion of war appeals in 
local Chest campaigns. 


While it is reasonable to expect 
the “inching up” process to take 


place again in these post-war years, 
as it showed evidence of doing in 
last fall’s campaigns, this has been 
sufficient to do little more than 
keep up with steadily increasing 
costs. In order to bring about any 
significant change in the giving 
level and thereby enable Chests to 
include a substantial number of 
the currently unfederated appeals, 
there must be some more dramatic 
and more dynamic stimulation. It 
is possible that there is such a 
potentially dynamic force in the 
almost universal frustration and 
irritation on the part of local 
leaders with the current situation 
of multiple appeals. It would, 
therefore, seem realistic for Chests 
to start with the potential dynamic 
in any effort to increase giving 
levels. It would also seem clear, 
in keeping with their tradition of 
flexibility and readiness to meet 
new problems, that Chests have a 
responsibility to give leadership, 
directly or indirectly, to their 
communities’ effort to meet the 
multiple appeals problem. 


SEE PAGE 33 FOR IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





The Feeling of Hostility 


By DOROTHY HODGSON, 


Publicity Secretary, Canadian Welfare Council 


ERSONAL insight into the 
Passe of one’s unhappiness, 

inferiority feelings and depres- 
sion, has long been recognized as 
a first step toward cure. With this 
in mind, the Mental Health Divi- 
sion of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare two years ago 
asked the National Film Board to 
begin production on a series of 
films, each to show the life story 
development of a different per- 
sonality problem. The films were 
then to be shown to groups of 
patients, and play a part in their 
treatment. The series was to be 
known as Mental Mechanisms. 


No sooner was the first film, The 
Feeling of Rejection launched than 
its sponsors discovered that its 
message was important to a far 
wider group than just patients and 
specialists. Said one newspaper re- 


view, “It is the theory of the 
National Film Board of Canada 
and some experts that this picture 
should be shown only to specially 
qualified audiences in conjunction 
with a lecture. This reviewer finds 
nothing in it mysterious or shock- 
ing to the lay mind, is of the 
opinion that it would prove popu- 
lar with entire audiences in the 
art, foreign and British-showing 
picture houses. It is a good ex- 
ample of how an interesting sub- 
ject, presented simply, can be more 
absorbing than tremendous adven- 
ture magnificently produced for 
the umtieth time.” 


The Feeling of Rejection was 
first released in the spring of 1947. 
Doctors, social workers, psychia- 
trists acclaimed it as a tool for the 
education of parents, teachers, and 
all others working with children. 


__.,_ National Film Board Photo 


Clare, the 
child feels 
left out when 
her mother 
remarries 
and there is a 
new baby. 
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Clare, the adult, outwardly 
the assured successful 

career girl—inwardly cold 
and lonely. 


It was a new and very effective 
way of giving people some un- 
derstanding of how the mecha- 
nisms determining behaviour 
operate. ° 

It was shown to parent edu- 
cation groups, church clubs, 
Women’s Institutes, 1.0.D.E., 
Home and School Clubs, Parent 
Teacher Associations, school 
staffs, doctors, and parent and 
adult education groups. It was 
a hit, not only in Canada, but 
throughout the United States 
where it was given wide pub- 
licity and hailed as one of the 
most important mental health 
films ever produced. 

The second picture, The Feel- 
ing of Hostility was released in 
June this year. As in the first 
film, the story is based on an 
actual case story from the Allan 
Memorial Institute in Montreal. 

Hostility is the story of Clare, 
so starved for affection in her early 
years that she never learns to love 
others and grows to be cold, aloof 
and alone in her adult life. She 
expends her growing feelings of 
hostility towards people in intel- 
lectual pursuits, school, and in later 
years, work, and strives to achieve 
recognition through her accom- 
plishments. Never learning to love 
others, she at least learns to work 
with them and in time becomes a 
successful career girl. But even 


with such a socially acceptable out- 



































National Film Board Photo 





let for her hostile feelings, Clare’s 
life is empty for she has no close, 
warm ties with other people. She 
knows something is missing. 

In the use of this film and Re- 
jection as tools to interpret the 
case work problems that are their 
daily work, social agencies might 
well take a tip from the Family 
Service Society of Yonkers, N.Y., 
which comments on Rejection as 
follows: “We think it made a real 
contribution to the success of our 
annual meeting.” 





Personnel Practices in Canadian Social Work 


By ALBERT ROSE 


Introduction 


copE of personnel practices for 
A Canadian social work will 
soon be presented to the pro- 
fession by the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers. It is pertinent at this 
time to consider some of the actualities 
of personnel practices in Canadian 
social work, with particular reference 
to the effects of these practices upon 
recruitment, retention, and develop- 
ment of social work personnel in public, 
private, and national organizations. 


In this article we are concerned with 
present experience in regard to classi- 
fication and pay plans (sometimes 
known as job definition, job analysis, 
salary scales and standards), in regard 
to recruitment (that is, selection and 
appointment of personnel) , and present 
experience in regard to case loads and 
work assignments, hours of work, staff 
development and professional growth, 
and the whole picture of the level of 
remuneration. In particular we are 
interested in the present situation, as 
it contributes te satisfactions and con- 
sequent adequate performance, and/or 
frustrations, with an opposite result. 


Recruitment 


Statistical estimates made in 1943 
revealed that there were at that time 
about 3,000 social work positions in 
Canada; and of the 3,000 “social 
workers” then engaged for these jobs, 
less than one-third were qualified by 
any special training or professional 
standing. It was also estimated that 
there existed an annual requirement 
for about 150 professionally-trained 
personnel over and above the demand 
for such personnel to fill a large pro- 
portion of the previously mentioned 
two-thirds non-professionally _filled 
positions. 

Now, two and a half years after the 
close of the war it is not possible to 
estimate the total. number of social 
work positions, but it is probably i 
the neighbourhood of 4,000; and there 
is some evidence to substantiate an 
estimate of perhaps 40% staffing by 
persons with professional standing. 
There is thus an unfilled demand 
(whether effective or not) for profes- 
sional persons, of perhaps 1,500 to 
2,000 workers plus an entirely new pro- 
fessional demand each year of at least 
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fifty to one hundred workers. The rela- 
tionship between this demand and a 
very limited supply means a state of 
chaotic competition on the part of 
public, private and national organiza- 
tions for the scarce personnel resources 
available. An important element in the 
whole picture of competition has been 
the rapid development of public pro- 
grams since the end of the war. These 
programs, as far as personnel practices 
are concerned, have been incorporated 
within existing dominion or provincial 
or municipal civil service regulations 
and procedures. Vacanies have thus 
been advertised widely, often on a 
national scale, and applicants have 
been attracted by the prospect of rela- 
tively desirable civil service codes and 
salaries. If we Canadians, in our role 
of national  self-governors, require 
social workers, then we Canadians as 
tax-payers seem prepared to pay what 
must be paid to secure such workers. 
The recruiting situation in the ma- 
jority of public programs is thus clear. 
In the case of private and national or- 
ganziations, however, the situation is 
by no means obvious. Not only do these 
groups face the problem of differential 
conditions of employment and_ re- 
muneration vis-a-vis the public ser- 
vices, but there are, in addition, sub- 
stantial differences in such conditions 
between private agencies. For example, 
within the same Chest structure it is 
quite surprising to note the conditions 
which one agency may be able to offer 
while a second agency can offer a 
much less desirable set of conditions. 
This is true not merely between fields 
if service such as case work and group 
vork, but in relation to agencies within 
he same field of specialized service. 


Job Definition and Job Analysis 


As a general statement it might be 
kid that the most noticeable feature 
if job definition and job analysis in 


Canadian social work today is the lack 
thereof, and the absence of well- 
planned and continually revised job 
classification plans. In the public ser- 
vice, of course, the relevant civil ser- 
vice departments charged with job 
classification have developed simple 
job definitions, and statements of duties 
together with minimum qualifications 
required. Once the social worker is em- 
ployed, however, it is clearly the re- 
sponsibility of the hiring public de- 
partment wherein the worker is em- 
ployed, to present the employee with 
an adequate job definition, statement 
of duties required and so on. The evi- 
dence would indicate, as a generaliza- 
tion, that this is not the rule. 

National organizations are in the 
position that they can suggest that this 
is a desirable practice, rather than 
being able to insist that it be a sine 
qua non of employment. In private 
social work, of course, there is little or 
none of this most desirable personnel 
practice. Studies of social work posi- 
tions with particular reference to 
salary questions are not unknown in 
Canada, but the further step of adopt- 
ing full-scale job classification and 
salary programs has thus far presented 
a stumbling block. Overall job classi- 
fication programs are not enough. 
Agencies must define their jobs and set 
up requirements on the basis of their 
need for so many workers of each 
grade in the overall classification 
scheme of which they are a part. 

However, job definition and job 
classification programs will stand up 
only insofar as the paper programs are 
a reasonable facsimile of the actual re- 
quirements of the job. A statement of 
duties which in actual practice repre- 
sents only a small proportion of the 
realities of the job will in a short time 
discredit the whole program. The evi- 
dence suggests that many private 








agencies which do in fact present the 
job applicant with a job definition 
serve merely to minimize the actual 
demands upon their employees. The 
result will obviously be early disillu- 
sionment and dissatisfaction. 


Case Loads 


There are many studies available 
which indicate that a _professionally- 
trained or otherwise skilled social case 
worker can perform adequately in the 
professional sense, and experience self- 
growth and professional development 
on the job with monthly case loads 
which do not exceed 35, 40, or 45 
active cases. It is difficult, of course, 
to evaluate work loads in the public 
services since the pattern of service 
differs widely in many programs from 
that in private agencies. It is not al- 
ways possible to say that a social 
worker in D.V.A. even in the Public 
Welfare Department of a municipality 
has a recognized case load. Even 
if the social worker has a_ specific 
number of veterans to interview or 
families to serve in a specific time 
period, there are often important dif- 
ferences in approach, as compared with 
private agencies, particularly in the 
follow-up process. In most Canadian 
agencies, case loads are often two to 
seven times as large as they should be. 
Professional case work is impossible 
with such responsibilities; growth and 
development of the individual case 
worker is likely to be slight. 


As far as the field of group work is 
concerned, there is no statistical inform- 
ation available which would make com- 
parisons with case loads possible. As 
far as work loads are concerned, it is 
probable that the situation in the field 
of group work is even more alarming. 


Staff Growth and Development 


Canadian social work employment 
today offers generally, little scope for 
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professional growth and development. 
Such growth and development necessi- 
tates basically the following in the 
words of the A.A.S.W. publication, 
Personnel Practices in Social Work: 
“Well-qualified supervisors and consul- 
tants, safeguarding of the supervisory 
time allotted for conferences, carefully 
planned staff meetings for discussion of 
agency plans and policies and _ social 
work problems and methods, planning 
for participation in staff committee 
work around agency and professional 
problems, provision of professional 
literature, by allowance of leave for 
attending social work conferences, 
seminars and institutes, and by the pro- 
vision of protracted leaves for profes- 
sional education.” 

One of my early observations as a 
newly-engaged staff member of a Wel- 
fare Council at the end of 1945 was the 
recurring appearance of the same per- 
sons at most meetings of Council 
divisions, committees, and in other 
community settings. Usually the execu- 
tive or assistant executive person 
turned up again and again for discus- 
sions of social work problems, policies 
and methods and at seminars and in- 
stitutes. It is the old problem of the 
employer who won’t hire a_ worker 
without experience with the worker 
finding it impossible to gain the rele- 
vant experience under such conditions. 
The agency executive is reluctant to 
send inexperienced staff members to 
these functions and the social workers, 
on their part, will always remain in- 
experienced. Often when some lesser 
personage appears, he or she is reluc- 
tant to speak, or express an opinion, 
for fear that his agency’s policy will 
be thus imputed, although it might be 
suspected that sufficient warning had 
been issued beforehand. 


It seems apparent that some agency 
executives hesitate to share opportuni- 
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ties for professional growth and de- 
velopment with staff workers. The 
same problem arises in relation to con- 
ference attendance. Budgetary con- 
siderations are, of course, of tremen- 
dous importance in this connection, 
with available monies often only suf- 
ficient to allow attendance of perhaps 
one person at one conference of im- 
portance per year. It is relatively easy 
to rationalize executive attendance 
under such circumstances in view of 
probable staff jealousies were any 
specific professional worker selected. 
Professional growth and development 
invoives time and money, and both 
are in very short supply in Canadian 
social work today. Among public agen- 
cies, participation in opportunities for 
staff development appears to be re- 
stricted by a further problem. Regula- 
tions or a similar factor very often limit 
the ability of a civil servant to discuss 
the policy or practice of his agency 
with other professional people. 


Hours of Work 


Personnel Practices in Social Work, 
a publication of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, previously re- 
ferred to, states: “In social work, as in 
any profession, the element of in- 
dividual judgment and the constant 
need to render a highly individualized 
type of service to individuals or groups 
places a high premium on quality of 
work rather than on the quantitative 
repetition of stereotyped operations. 
For this reason, social work personnel 
serve agency and community more 
effectively if hours of work are care- 
fully limited and there is adequate 
provision for annual leave. The work 
week should not exceed 40 hours ex- 
cept as unusual or community-wide 
emergencies may temporarily create 
extensions.” However, in most Cana- 
dian agencies a good deal of overtime 
work is necessary but policies provid- 























ing for compensation for this extra ser- 
vice are uncommon. 


Salaries 


At the present time in Toronto a 
fully-trained professional case worker 
or social group worker, following 5-6 
years of university work, but without 
agency experience other than field 
work, may expect to receive a minimum 
of $1,900! per annum provided, of 
course, that demand is_ effective. 
Newly-graduated professionals with 
some experience prior to entrance to a 
School of Social Work, or during an 
interruption in training, have recently 
received as high as $3,000 per annum 
upon graduation. These figures com- 
pare with the present average re- 
muneration in private Chest-supported 
agencies in Toronto for approximately 
50 social case workers with professional 
qualifications, of about $1,790.2 The 
average number of years of experience 
in social work for this latter group, 
when considered nearly two years ago, 
exceeded 8 years. 


There is much evidence to support 
the contention that the salary picture 
as far as private agencies are con- 
cerned is no better elsewhere in 
Canada, and is often worse. For some 
persons Toronto may actually appear 
to be in a preferred position. For the 
total group of about 120 professionally- 
trained and _ untrained social case 
workers (that is, non-supervisory per- 
sonnel) in Toronto at the present time, 
the arithmetic average of salary pay- 
ment was approximately $1,670 in 
1947.2 The median salary stood at 
$1,700, that is, 50% of the practitioners 
in Chest-supported agencies received 
~1The graduating class of 1948 at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto is requesting $2,000 per 
annum for the one-year graduate (B.S.W.) 
and $2,200 per annum for the two-year 
graduate (Diploma or M.S.W.). 

' —— 1947 average rose to $2,050 on April 


3 This average rose to $1,868 on April 1, 
1948. 








$1,700 or less, 
$1,700 or more. 


In the field of group work, where 
professionally-trained personnel are 
more rarely employed at _ present, 
average salary payments in Toronto 
were approximately $1,660 in 1947 and 
the median salary was $1,600. Nearly 
half the number of personnel involved 
are males, hence the factor of lack of 
professional training has been nearly 
balanced by the factor of unequal pay 
for equal work. National organizations 
are of importance in the group work 
picture since they include private 
group work agencies at the local level, 
and the salary situation in these local 
branches is more satisfactory than in 
local settlement houses or other re- 
creation agencies without national 
affiliation. National Councils in the 
“Y’ field are continuously studying the 
whole question of personnel practices 
with particular reference to salaries and 
are able to suggest salary minima, 
maxima, and salary ranges for local 
communities. As far as national or- 
ganizations themselves are concerned, 
it is known that the levels of remuner- 
ation are reasonably adequate for 
executive posts, but in regard to lesser 
positions including clerical staff, the 
situation is no better than in other 
private social welfare agencies. 


and 50% received 


Salary payments for social workers in 
many public services at the federal, 
provincial, and municipal levels 
throughout Canada seem more ade- 
quate in terms of all criteria which 
might be considered in salary deter- 
mination analysis. As already sug- 
gested, social work positions in the 
Dominion Government departments 
have carried better salaries than most 
other positions available. Professionally- 
trained social workers without ex- 
perience can expect at least $2,100 per 
annum. In some provinces, too, salary 
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levels in public agencies are much 
higher than in private agencies. The 
Social Welfare branch of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare of the 
Province of British Columbia now 
pays a minimum of $2,112 per annum, 
including a_ cost-of-living bonus to 
professionally-trained personnel. Super- 
visory personnel may reach $4,000 per 
annum in that Province. 


These comments on present salaries 
pose some very significant problems 
for private agencies throughout 
Canada. Do they mean, in the present 
shortage, that private agencies are to 
be forced to bow to the more formid- 
able competition of public and national 
organizations and not only fail to re- 
place non-professionally-trained _ per- 
sonnel with qualified professionals, but 
lose an important proportion of the 
professionally-qualified staff members 
now employed? I suggest that this will 
continue to be the picture. The situa- 
tion facing private agencies in recruit- 
ing new and/or professionally-qualified 
personnel has been a critical one for 
some time. In Toronto successive gra- 
duating classes of the School of Social 
Work have succeeded in raising the 
minimum salary for newly-graduated 
professionals from $1,080 per annum 
to $1,900 per annum in a period of six 
years. However, this has not always 
meant that appropriate increases have 
been given to other workers with many 
years of experience, although signifi- 
cant improvements have been noted in 
some agencies. An important change 
in the personnel situation is that the 
proportion of male students in Schools 
of Social Work has increased tremen- 
dously since the close of the war. These 
students, are older, more mature, more 
experienced, than the prewar or war- 
time graduates. Moreover, they are 
very often married and have children. 
They cannot literally afford to become 
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social work practitioners at the profes- 
sional level, and meet post-war costs 
of maintaining a family. They seek, de- 
mand, and obtain, supervisory and 
executive or administrative posts 
carrying much higher salaries. Corres- 
pondence with some of these people 
leads us to the conclusion that they 
are often not ready to cope with such 
duties. They would prefer in many 
cases to be practitioners and the pro- 
fession as a whole loses by their jump 
from student to executive without 
some opportunity to test their newly- 
acquired skills. Generally speaking, it is 
fair to say that social work salaries are 
insufficient to maintain a standard of 
living which a_professionally-trained 
worker in Canada might be expected to 
receive. 


Physical Premises 


A brief mention might be made of 
the poor physical surroundings in 
which Canadian social workers perform 
a good deal of their professional tasks. 
It is clear that crowded offices, inade- 
quate desk space, dirty and dilapidated 
building premises make no contribu- 
tion toward more adequate per- 
formance on the job. 


Frustrations and Satisfactions 

These several areas of personnel prac- 
tices are but a portion of the over-all 
picture, but we trust, a most signifi- 
cant portion. It should be clear that 
it is by and large a picture of few 
satisfactions and many, many frustra- 
tions. Man, and woman, too, is of 
course basically satisfied to serve his 
working hours in an interesting, per- 
haps difficult, very often challenging 
profession. At some critical point in a 
heavy case load the challenge of the 
profession becomes a chore and the 
chore becomes a burden. Such trans- 
formation is facilitated when overtime 
is required to meet such loads as ade- 
quately as possible, but such overtime 


is not remunerated. A student com- 
ment is pertinent here: 


“I think an attempt should be made 
to bring agency policies more into line. 
An attempt should be made to help 
agencies realize that workers will go 
to the agencies which offer them the 
best reward for service, which might 
be experience, supervision, happy day- 
to-day relationships, some program of 
social security, and adequate salary”. 


Of far more importance are the 
frustrations attendant upon the in- 
ability of the professionally-trained 
worker to perform in a_ professional 


_manner if hours of work are too long 
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for continuously effective professional 
performance, and case loads too large 
to allow for a truly professional treat- 
ment in each case. The contrast be- 
tween the theory of academic profes- 
sional training and the practice of 
social work is too startling to be any- 
thing but frustrating to the young pro- 
fessional. 


Inherent in the present situation are 
a whole series of frustrations in both 
private and public social welfare pro- 
grams relative to the inadequacy of 
these programs in the society in 
which we live. The _professionally- 
trained social worker now works in a 
situation where operational budgets are 
inadequate to meet the needs which 
must be served. In child caring agen- 
cies the worker is often unable to place 
a child in an adequate foster home 
since she cannot offer a board rate 
which will attract such a home into 
service. 


Those social workers who strive in 
the field of family welfare and econo- 
mic relief are facing a similar type of 
frustrating pressure in terms of the 
inadequacy of funds for relief. Workers 
are being asked to help many families 
whose incomes twelve months ago ap- 

Continued on page 42 


















“I appeal to all Canadians to provide adequately in the coming united 
campaigns for the year-round maintenance of our indispensable Red 
Feather services.” 
—The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister. 


“There is no better barometer of citizenship than the size of 
your contribution to your local Community Chest or Welfare 
Federation campaign. . . By generously supporting Canada’s 
social services, every citizen can do much to supplement 
Government activity in the welfare field.” 
—The Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 








































| COMMUNITY CHEST FALL CAMPAIGNS 


Under the banner of the Red Feather, campaigns will 
be conducted in the following Canadian cities during 
October: 


Belleville Niagara Falls 
Brantford Norfolk County 
Cornwall (Simcoe, Ont.) 
Edmonton Oshawa 

Fort William Ottawa 

Galt Port Arthur 
Halifax Regina 
Hamilton Saint John 

Hull St. Thomas 
Joliette Sarnia 

Kingston Saskatoon 
Lindsay Sault Ste. Marie 
London Sherbrooke 
Lachine Sudbury 
Lethbridge Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 
Moose Jaw Victoria 

New Westminster Winnipeg 


Thousands of volunteer canvassers will call on their 

5) as neighbours, fellow workmen and business associates 
to ask them to provide the necessary funds to keep 
Red Feather services of their home communities in 
operation for a full year. 


Give ... Give enough! 
ough Your Community Chest 


{ 





DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


Calling All Volunteers 
By GENEVIEVE PEMBROKE, 


Chairman, Committee on Volunteers, Community Chests and 
Councils Division, Canadian Welfare Council 


HERE is something inspiring 
about a social work confer- 
ence—the discussion of com- 
mon problems, the earnestness and 
knowledge of the speakers, the 
face-to-face meeting with people 
who have been only names before, 
the rush, the bustle and the fatigue 
—all these add up to a sense of big 
things being done. 

Perhaps the keynote of this 
year’s Canadian Conference on 
Social Work in Hamilton in June, 
could be “Democracy at Work”, 
because all through the sessions 
there was an awareness that our 
community services, through citi- 
zen participation, must act as a 
bulwark against subversive forces. 
Time and again the challenge was 
thrown to the volunteer and the 
board member to support the 
existing welfare organizations, to 
study community needs, and to 
work in close partnership with the 
professional worker. 

The Canadian Welfare Council, 
realizing that since the closing of 
the Women’s Voluntary Services 
Division of the Government, there 
has been need for closer cooper- 
ation of citizen participation acti- 
vities across Canada, has given 
‘long and serious study to this 
problem. Consequently at the 
meeting of the Community Chests 
and Councils Division, a Commit- 
tee on Volunteers was organized. 
Through this national committee 


it is hoped to stimulate interest in 
Canadian volunteer programs, and 
to create a clearing house for 
volunteer activities. With no such 
clearing house, volunteer service 
has tended to take on a local 
rather than a national pattern; 
with this national committee in 
operation, volunteers may feel part 
of a great national movement, just 
as do professional workers. Thus 
Toronto or Vancouver may find in 
Halifax or Winnipeg a new project 
just suited to their own communi- 
ties. 

The mechanics of the new com- 
mittee’s procedure have yet to be 
worked out, and. a Committee 
named. A first step will be a page 
in WELFARE devoted to volun- 
teers and their programs. A 
reference file in Canadian Wel- 
fare Council will contain informa- 
tion received from Canadian com- 
munities; kits on volunteer pro- 
jects and advice on citizen par- 
ticipation will be prepared for loan 
to interested groups; advice and 
counsel will be given and sought 
on a two-way basis. 

The volunteer, after the lapse 
since the war years, is again com- 
ing into her, or his, own. At the 
Canadian Conference on Social 
Work she, or he, was recognized 
as an integral and important part 
of the Canadian democracy. Let us 
as citizens see that our participa- 
tion keeps it alive. 








a Neighbourly Job 


By ETHEL STEAD, 


Chairman, Volunteer Bureau of Greater Vancouver 


o greater challenge to the 
N ingenuity and resourceful- 

ness of the Volunteer 
Bureau of Greater Vancouver was 
ever made than that which occur- 
red on June 9, when at the request 
of the Provincial Red Cross, it 
undertook to organize and execute 
“Operation Kitchen” which was 
the gesture of help made by Great- 
er Vancouver housewives to their 
unfortunate counterparts in the 
flooded Fraser Valley. 

These valiant women, since the 
Fraser overflowed its banks on 
May 24, had by superhuman effort 
and under almost incredible han- 
dicaps, fed a vast number of civi- 
lian workers whose efforts were 
holding back the devastating floods. 
In one Community Hall, twelve 
kitchen stoves of assorted vintage 
were lined up against a wall in 
which holes had been chopped for 
the stove-pipes. On these stoves 
relays of exhausted women cooked 
masses of food for a never-ending 
stream of dyke-workers, truck- 
drivers, communications-men, and 
men who still laboured to protect 
their property and stock, and for 
their evacuated families. 

Throughout the lower mainland 
this great endurance of the women 
was manifest, but now they needed 
aid. It was decided that the house- 
wives of Vancouver should be 
asked to bake cakes, pies and 
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cookies to supplement the diet of 
workers and evacuees. 


' At 5.30 p.m. on June 9, a small 
committee met to plan. By 10 p.m. 
five depots for the following day 
had been secured and the first 
radio announcement went out. By 
10.30 the following evening two 
truck-loads of pies, cakes and 
cookies were en route to the flood- 
ed areas. Further depots, covering 
all of Greater Vancouver were 
established on the three succeed- 
ing days. A second collection was 
made during the following week. 
The press and radio were gallant 
allies in this effort. 

In all, 64 depots were used, 
manned by 12 IODE Chapters, 29 
church auxiliaries, 3 Red Cross 
groups and 22 individuals. 14 vol- 
unteers executed the mechanics of 
the project and 6,200 women re- 
sponded with 2,300 cakes, 1,500 
pies, 7,800 dozen cookies, and 450 
dozen doughnuts, tarts and small 
cakes, plus some china plates, 
cigarettes, jams, jellies, several 
sandbags and one alarm clock. 

The appreciation expressed by 
the recipients of the food was 
overwhelming. It was felt that 
after ten days of gruelling effort 
“Operation Kitchen” had demon- 
strated to the public that the 
Volunteer Bureau, apart from co- 
ordinating the voluntary help 








given in day-to-day community 
activities, can render real service 
in great emergencies. 

To round out the picture of the 
work done by the Vancouver Vol- 
unteer Bureau during the flood 
period, it should be reported that 
94 volunteers gave clerical assist- 


. 


ance in connection with the raising 
of the $2,000,000 Flood Emergency 
Fund, and 31 workers were secured 
to help in flood area and other 
evacuation centres. And so Van- 
couver Volunteer Bureau closes its 
files on a neighbourly job well 
done. 





Un Jeune Révolté 


Histoire de cas présentée par le Service Social, Hull 


AUL Riviére, cet adolescent de 19 

ans, inquiet et désabusé, nous 

arriva 4 un moment décisif de son 
existence. Sa mére venait de le chasser; 
il avait cherché refuge auprés du chef 
de la sireté municipale qui, soupcon- 
nant un probléme familial, l’avait en- 
voyé au Service Social afin que nous 
analysions la nature exacte de ses dif- 
ficultés. Au cours de cette premiére 
entrevue avec le jeune homme et d’une 
entrevue subséquente avec sa mére, 
l’assistante sociale scruta tous les dé- 
tails de la vie de Paul susceptibles de 
l’éclairer sur son milieu, ses réactions 
psychiques, et ses possibilités de traite- 
ment. 

Paul était un enfant né hors mari- 
age. Sa mére qui ne s’était pas résignée 
a l’abandonner pour adoption, l’avait 
placé en pension et en avait toujours 
assumé la _ responsabilité financiére. 
Elle se maria mais n’épousa pas le 
pere de Paul. Lorsque l’enfant eut 7 
ans, Mme Riviere persuada son mari 
d’adopter l’enfant en le faisant passer 
pour un petit cousin. M. Riviére ac- 
cepta de bon gré, et donna toute son 
affection 4 cet enfant déshérité. L’en- 
fant grandit normalement, mais a 
lage, de 14 ans, changea tout a coup. 
Différait-il des autres adolescents de 
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son Age? Non, mais la mére, décue et 
inquiéte, alla confier son désarroi au 
curé de sa paroisse. Celui-ci jugea qu’il 
fallait informer le jeune homme du 
mystére de sa naissance afin de lui 
inspirer plus de respect pour la mére 
qui ne l’avait pas abandonné. Le ré- 
sultat fut malheureusement tout autre. 
Paul nous avoua que le choc de cette 
révélation fut pour lui un écroulement, 
car une tante lui avait, par la suite, 
laissé entendre qu’il avait a l’orpheli- 
nat une petite soeur née avant le 
mariage de sa mére et qu'elle aban- 
donnait. Depuis lors, la vie 4 la maison 
devint intenable. 

Paul menaca sa mére de tout révéler 
a son mari. Mme Riviére, malade a la 
suite de deux sérieuses interventions 
chirurgicales pour hyperthyroidie et 
hystérectomie, était sur le point de 
faire une dépression nerveuse. L’assis- 
tante sociale essaya a plusieurs reprises 
d’expliquer 4 chaque partie les réac- 
tions de la partie adverse. Paul ou 
Mme Riviére se comprenaient fort bien 
lorsqu’ils n’étaient pas en face l’un de 
l’autre, mais une fois laissés 4 eux- 
mémes, s’affrontaient de plus belle. La 
situation devint a ce point tendue 
entre ces deux étres qu’une séparation 
temporaire s’imposait, sinon le gouffre 








se creuserait davantage et Paul, ancré 
dans cette attitude de révolte, s’ache- 
minait 4 grands pas vers une carriére 
qui ne pouvait que le conduire en 
prison. 

Tl fallu agir et tout de suite. L’as- 
sistante sociale s’était rendu compte 
au cours de ses entrevues avec Paul 
que le jeune homme aimait la terre et 
qu’un cours d’agriculture ne lui dé- 
plairait pas. Grace a la collaboration 
du Bureau des Agronomes de Hull, elle 
réussit & obtenir l’entrée de Paul a 
l’école d’agriculture de Ste-Martine. Et 
le jeune homme partit ..., mais en 
cours de route son amour de la terre 
se mua en un attrait violent pour la 
vie de la grande ville; il s’arréta a 
Montréal ot il se trouva un emploi a 
la Compagnie de tramways. Il eut 
Vidée tout de méme d’en avertir l’as- 
sistante sociale et lui écrivit pour lui 
donner sa nouvelle adresse. Cette lettre 
ne la rassura qu’a-demi. Elle é tait 
inquiéte de cet adolescent aigri et sans 
amis dans la grande ville. Il lui serait 
si facile dans ]’état d’esprit ot il était, 
de se laisser entrainer par des amis de 
fortune dans des aventures qu'il re- 
gretterait. Elle répondit & Paul sans 
toutefois laisser paraitre ses soucis. 

Le jeune homme avait soif d’étre 
laissé & lui-méme. L’atmosphére de 
dépendance oii il avait été tenu depuis 
son adolescence, ce sentiment d’insé- 
curité qui avait inspiré ses mouve- 
ments de révolte, devaient étre cana- 
lisés vers un but: prouver & I’assistante 
sociale qu’il était capable de réussir ce 
a quoi il décidait de s’attaquer. Il 
semble donc que l’assistante sociale 
avait adopté l’attitude qui convenait. 

Paul écrivit de nouveau a l’assistante 
sociale et une correspondance suivie 
s’échangea entre eux. II la renseigna 
sur son travail, sur ses amis, sur ses 
loisirs, sur ia famille qui l’hébergeait. 
Au cours d’un passage 4 Montréal lors 
de ses vacances, l’assistante sociale 
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communiqua par téléphone avec Mme 
Leblanc qui avait recueilli Paul. Celle- 
ci était une personne sensée, dévouée 
et bonne, et elle impressionna favora- 
blement l’assistante sociale. Un de ses 
fils, un infirme qui travaillait avec 
Paul, s’était ému de la détresse du 
jeune homme et avait demandé a sa 
mere de le recevoir. Elle avait con- 
senti, et le traitait comme son propre 
fils. Elle V’avait habillé, lui avait pris 
une assurance, lui avait ouvert un 
compte d’épargne et lui donnait un 
peu de laffection dont il avait été 
sevré si jeune. L’a.s. respira. Paul 
Riviére était dans un foyer sir. Mme 
Leblanc veillerait sur lui. Mais I’a.s. 
avait désormais une collaboratrice qui 
la remplacerait auprés du jeune homme 
et qui seconderait ses efforts d’orienta- 
tion. 

Pendant trois mois la situation fut 
assez stable. Paul écrivait réguliére- 
ment, faisait part de ses difficultés, de 
ses plans, de ses succés. Puis tout a. 
coup, il cessa de donner signe de vie. 
Ce silence ne pouvait étre l’indice de 
bonnes nouvelles et l’a.s. s’inquiéta de 
nouveau. I] n’était pas pour elle ques- 
tion de se rendre 4 Montréal pour voir 
Paul—la situation financiére du bureau 
ne le lui permettait pas. Enfin, elle 
recut un télégramme de Mme Leblanc 
qui la priait de rencontrer Paul a la 
descente du train un samedi soir: 
c’était tout; elle ne donnait pas un 
mot d’explication. 


L’a.s. se rendit 4 la gare et vit Paul 
qui prétexta un transférement de son 
travail 4 Hull pour quelques jours. 
Sans lui laisser voir ses inquiétudes, 
elle lui demanda seulement de passer 
au bureau le lundi suivant. Il vint, 
mais il était porteur d’une lettre de 
Mme Leblanc a I’adresse de I’assistante 
sociale. Celle-ci possédait enfin la clé 
de l’énigme. Paul s’était conduit com- 
me un mufle avec sa bienfaitrice. Il 








avait quitté son emploi, l’accusait de 
lui dérober son argent et refusait de 
lui obéir. Mme Leblanc en avait fini 
avec lui et ne voulait plus le recevoir. 
Par ailleurs, il n’était pas encore op- 
portun que le jeune homme revint chez 
lui, car ses dispositions d’esprit ne se 
prétaient pas a de nouveaux heurts 
avec sa famille. De plus, il n’y avait 
pas d’emploi pour lui ici 4 Hull, alors 
que le sien l|’attendait a Montréal. 
L’a.s. n’accabla pas le jeune homme. 
Il était assez penaud d’avoir eu a lui 
apporter cette lettre qui le condamnait, 
qu'elle n’insista pas sur sa légéreté, sur 
son ingratitude. Il reconnaissait ses 
torts et regrettait sincérement ses 
bétises. Il voulait retourner chez Mme 
Leblanc, mais n’osait plus se montrer 
devant elle. Il était completement dé- 
routé. L’a.s. lui conseilla de retourner 
et de s’excuser tout simplement: c’était 
la seule attitude 4 prendre. Elle écri- 
rait 4 Mme Leblanc pour lui expliquer 
l’attitude du jeune homme, et lui faire 
part de son désir sincére de s’amender. 


Mme Leblanc, admirable de dévoue- 


ment, accepta de reprendre Paul chez 
elle, & condition toutefois qu'il soit 


sincére et qu’il persiste dans ses bonnes 
résolutions. Bien plus, deux semaines 
aprés cette aventure, elle se déplaca 
et fit elle-méme un voyage 4 Hull dans 
le but de rencontrer I’a.s. et de discuter 
de vive voix avec elle chaque aspect 
des difficultés que présentait le jeune 
homme, et des meilleurs moyens de 
Vaider 4 s’aider. L’a.s. en profita pour 
lui dévoiler certains aspects du carac- 
tere de Paul susceptibles de l’éclairer 
sur ses tendances. Elle lui parla de la 
Société d’Orientation et de Réhabili- 
tation Sociale qui verrait peut-étre a 
diriger Paul vers un groupement de 
jeunes ou il rencontrerait des amis 
stirs. Mme Leblanc fut d’avis que Paul 
avait besoin de ce genre d’activité, et 
était préte a aider l’a.s. 4 tenter |’ex- 
périence. 

Et voila ou en est la situation. Quel 
résultat atteindrons-nous? L/’avenir 
seul le dira. Pour le moment, nous 
avons lieu de tout espérer et de tout 
craindre, mais nous comptons sur la 
bonne volonté de Paul et la collabo- 
ration si humaine et si désintéressée 
d’une femme admirable pour qui la 
charité n’est pas un vain mot. 





Institute on Epilepsy 


- Community Chest and Council of Greater Vancouver did a useful piece of 
work recently when, together with the Health and Welfare Education Group of 
Vancouver, they sponsored an Institute on Epilepsy. This service arose through 
a request from the Director of the Special Placements Department of the 
National Employment Service of Canada in Vancouver for an opportunity for 
his staff to learn something of epilepsy and its effect on personality. 

The Institute was attended by 85 persons, including social workers, medical 
men and persons who had professional contacts with epileptic people in the course 
of their duties. Papers were given by a neuro-psychiatrist, a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chiatric social worker, a medical social worker, a public health nurse, and the 
Regional Supervisor of the National Employment Service. The Chairman was 
Dr. Stewart Murray, Medical Health Officer for Vancouver. 





Beatrice Webb and Human Rights 


Through the courtesy of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
WELFARE brings its readers the script of Christine Leslie’s 
delightful and informative talk on Beatrice Webb, delivered in 
CBC’s series “Deeds that Live.” 


AVE you ever been so en- 
H thusiastic about someone 

and so full of things you 
want to say that you hardly know 
where to begin? Well, that’s the 
way I feel about Beatrice Webb! 
There’s nothing very dramatic or 
spectacular about her story; you 
may not even have heard of her— 
lots of people haven’t. But she was, 
without a doubt, one of the few 
really great women of our time. 


For over fifty years, she worked 
and struggled for England’s poor— 
the thirty percent who eked out a 
miserable existence, according to 
a survey she helped to make, on 
the very border-line of starvation. 
What she wanted for them—and 
she wanted it so badly that noth- 
ing else mattered, not even her own 
comfort or happiness—was a better 
chance. Security, decent jobs, and 
homes; some share in the good 
things of life. It was, in the 
broadest sense—a_ struggle for 
Human Rights. 

When Mrs. Webb came to write 
her story, she divided her life into 
two parts, “My Apprenticeship”, 
and “Our Partnership”. The first 
period, once she’d settled on her 
life work, was a time of learning 
and experiment, and it ended at 
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thirty-four, with her marriage to 
Sidney Webb. An amazing mar- 
riage, it was! Beatrice Potter— 
member of a wealthy, influential 
family, had been brought up in 
the lap of luxury. Sidney Webb, a 
shabby young Socialist, had neither 
money nor position to offer his 
brilliant wife. 

The second period covers their 
fifty years of happy married life. 
Searching out and publishing facts, 
they educated people to accept the 
idea of reform, and by their work 
in the Fabian Society, and later the 
Labour Party, they influenced the 
whole course of England’s social 
history. No wonder their marriage 
was called one of the most perfect 
intellectual partnerships on record. 

Let’s begin by taking a brief 
look at the apprenticeship period. 
One of a family of nine girls, 
Beatrice Potter was the only one 
who didn’t follow the normal pat- 
tern. Almost from the start, she 
was odd-man-out, a lonely, sensi- 
tive little girl taking refuge in 
books or studying frantically by 
herself. “Trying to be a_blue- 
stocking”, her sister once said, 
“instead of an attractive young 
woman.” Attractive she certainly 
was, and part of her was young 








enough to enjoy the pretty clothes 
and the good times. But under- 
neath she was tormented by the 
idea of doing something really 
worth-while with her life. What— 
exactly—she didn’t know, and then 
almost by accident she stumbled 
on the answer. 


It was the fashion in those days 
for girls of her class to do a little 
“slumming.” Beatrice Potter’s job 
was investigating cases for a 
charity organization, and there for 
the first time in her sheltered life 
she came face to face with poverty. 
It was a terrific shock! Here were 
thousands of British workers living 
under conditions of utter wretched- 
ness in these dreary London slums 
and nothing was being done. Any 
help handed out by charities was 
the merest stop-gap. You had to 
get to the root of the problem, find 
out what was causing this awful 
poverty and how it could be 
remedied. Beatrice Potter spent 
the rest of her life trying to dis- 
cover the answer to those two 
important questions. 


The first step was to gather ex- 
perience. She worked as rent col- 
lector for a dismal block of dock- 
side flats. She lived among mill- 
hands in a cotton factory town. 
She even hired out as a “trouser 
hand”—though her employer com- 
plained that “she was no good at 
the sewing!” And always she col- 
lected facts, making careful, de- 
tailed records of everything she 
saw and heard. 


When Charles Booth began his 
famous “Survey of London’s Poor,” 
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he asked Beatrice Potter to help. 
She was beginning to learn her 
craft, to develop techniques of in- 
vestigating and particularly of 
interviewing people, that have 
since been copied by social workers 
all over the world. And the surveys 
she made of dock labour, and the 
sweated labour trades furnished the 
material for her first published 
articles. 


By the time she was thirty-two, 
she’d made several important de- 
cisions. For one thing, she’d be- 
come a Socialist—not suddenly, 
but as the result of a logical, step- 
by-step development, and she’d 
made up her mind about her 
career. Social Investigator, she 
called herself. Her job would be to 
assemble the facts that could be 
used as evidence in the battle for 
reform. 


In the course of a survey on 
Co-operatives, her next venture, 
someone suggested she consult a 
clever Fabian Socialist named Sid- 
ney Webb. It was love at first sight 
with Sidney. For Beatrice the pro- 
cess was much more gradual, but 
next year at a Conference of Co- 
operatives, they became engaged 
or, as Beatrice puts it in her book, 
“Two Socialists came to a work- 
ing compact.” Two years later they 
were married, and went off together 
on a characteristic honeymoon— 
searching for old Trade Union re- 
cords in Glasgow and Dublin! 


Her marriage had been bitterly 
opposed. She gave up almost 
everything that had made life 
pleasant—material comfort, posi- 








tion, family and old friends. But I 
don’t think she ever had the 
slightest regret. This was the one 
part of her life that she could never 
discuss in purely impersonal terms. 
“Ours was a working partnership”, 
she writes “founded on a common 
faith, and made perfect by mar- 
riage. Perhaps the most exquisite, 
certainly the most enduring of all 
forms of human happiness.” 


Now begins “Our Partnership.” 
The pattern of their lives was soon 
set and remained almost un- 
changed till the end. So many 
hours of work each day—simple 
food —no_ luxuries — very little 


social life. For relaxation, brisk 
walks or bicycle rides. Occasional 
friends to dine when boiled mutton 
and rice pudding was the standard 
menu. Can you see why the un- 
sympathetic called it a “marriage 


of machines’? But the Webbs 
themselves absorbed in their work 
were blissfully indifferent to out- 
side comment. Besides, without 
this machine-like concentration, 
they would never have accom- 
plished what they did. There’s 
only time to touch on some of the 
more important aspects of their 
work. 


Research, first of all—since the 
Webbs always considered this their 
basic job. There was hardly a time 
during their married life, when 
they weren’t actively engaged in 
some valuable piece of social re- 
search. They’d started a book on 
Trade Unions before their mar- 
riage. The work continued without 
a break not even for the honey- 


moon! It was published two years 
later, in 1896, a typical example of 
the Webb genius for careful, 
scholarly investigation. “Nothing 
that has appeared since,” I read 
just lately, “can rival it in scope, 
precision of design, or sheer in- 
terest.” 


Their greatest achievement per- 
haps is the remarkable series of 
studies they did on English Local 
Government. Begun in 1899, it was 
thirty vears before the final volume 
was published. The ten volumes, 
over 4,000 pages, covered every 
phase of Local Government from 
Prisons to Poor Law History. It 
was a tremendous undertaking in- 
volving the most tedious kind of 
work — searching for documents, 
attending meetings, interviewing 
people by the score, sorting and 
re-sorting endless notes. But it 
provided a background of know- 
ledge for a good deal of the social 
reform that the Webbs and others 
have been struggling for ever 
since. 


I wish I had time to tell you 
about Mrs. Webb’s valiant fight 
against the harsh and out-moded 
Poor Law. The destitute were 
treated as criminals with nothing 
to hope for but the workhouse. 
They were even deprived of their 
right to vote! The Minority Re- 
port Mrs. Webb wrote as a mem- 
ber of a Royal Commission sug- 
gested pensions and relief on a 
nation-wide scale—a_ Beveridge 
plan, in fact, thirty-five years 
ahead of time. 








Much of their research was done 
for or through the Fabian Society. 
The Fabians were a small group of 
clever, practical-minded socialists 
led by Shaw and Webb whose 
planning hinged on two special be- 
liefs. One, that socialism should 
come gradually, without any great 
upheavals. And, two, that given 
the right kind of propaganda— 
people could be led into socialism 
in spite of themselves! The Webbs 
provided a good deal of their most 
effective propaganda besides lec- 
turing, directing summer schools, 
serving on the executive, and, in a 
sense, two of their most imagina- 
tive projects, grew out of their 
work with the Fabians. 

Do you ever see a copy of the 
English weekly, The New States- 
man and Nation?” Well, it was 
founded by the Webbs when they 
decided that what the Fabians 
should have was a paper that 
would put across Fabian ideas 
without being definitely labelled. 
Labelled publications they’d had 
before. No one read them except 
the already converted. This was a 
much smarter idea. The New 
Statesman was _ independently 
owned, but it printed articles by all 
the leading socialists. Having set it 
up, with their customary efficiency, 
the Webbs sat back and watched 
it grow. Today it is one of 
England’s most influential week- 
lies. 

The London School of Econo- 
mics is another monument to the 
vision and drive of the two Webbs 
who had set out “to cure the eco- 
nomic ignorance of London” when 
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someone left the Fabians a bequest 
of £10,000. It began in two rooms. 
Beatrice collected money — ex- 
tracted was the word Bernard 
Shaw used! Sidney lectured. They 
both had a sort of genius for long- 
term planning. Thousands of ex- 
students from this now famous 
institution including many of our 
own top-flight economists, owe 
their training to the Webbs. But 
the Fabian Society was not enough. 
The time came when the Webbs 
could see—they were usually a 
jump ahead of everyone else!— 
that the Socialists would have to 
form a definite political party. At 
the close of the first World War, 
in 1918, Sidney Webb drafted the 
program for the new British 
Labour Party, and for the next ten 
or fifteen years the Webbs were 
immersed in politics. Sidney was 
directly involved, rising to Cabinet 
rank and a seat in the House of 
Lords. Beatrice played the part of 
helpmate — speaking, organizing, 
entertaining—a job she never 
liked. But she found time to go on 
with her research and write the 
first part of her autobiography. 
The last ten years of her life was a 
gradual withdrawal. Both of them 
were old and tired, and they’d be- 
come completely engrossed by 
events in the USSR. Skeptical at 
first, Mrs. Webb had gradually 
been convinced that the great 
Russian experiment was the hope 
of the world. Soviet Communism— 
a detailed and remarkably compre- 
hensive account of the new civiliza- 
tion—was one of their longest 
books. But in spite of its length, 
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and what one reviewer called “its 
characteristic dullness,” it was an 
immediate success and sold 40,000 
copies. It was: the last piece of re- 
search the Webbs understook. 
In 1939, the revived Fabian 
Society, strengthened and enlarged, 
asked Mrs. Webb to be its Presi- 
dent. Then over eighty, she tra- 
velled all the way up to London 
to deliver her presidential address. 
She was a frail old lady of eighty- 
five when she died after a very 


Adventures of 
The Red Feather Man 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING FOR FIVE WEEKS 


Commencing Sunday, August 29, from 6.45-7.00 p.m., 


short illness—just five years ago. 
Luckier than most reformers, she’d 
lived to see at least the beginning 
of her new social order. It wasn’t 
exactly what she’d planned, per- 
haps, but there were better schools, 
pensions for the old, some measure 
of security for the sick and out-of- 
work. Quite an impressive record, 
when you come to add it up. I 
expect she considered it ample 
reward for her lifetime of service 
and sacrifice. 







EDT, the Trans-Canada network of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation will carry five fifteen-minute programs 
interpreting the Red Feather services of Canadian Com- 
munity Chests. The programs will be War Against Lucy, 
The House of Strangers, On Trial, Tony Gets a Song, The 
Boy Who Saw Through His Ears. 


The scripts were written by Eloise Walton, Radio 
Director of Community Chests and Councils, New York, 
adapted for Canadian use, and will be directed by CBC 


Producer, Frank Willis. 


ON SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3, from 5.00-5.15 p.m., EST, 


listen to 






LEONARD W. BROCKINGTON 
speaking on behalf of Canadian Community Chests 


Publicize these six broadcasts. Tell everybody in your com- 
munity about them, and help build the biggest listening 


audience Canadian social work has ever had. 
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The first Eskimo Day 


ae School has been opened 
Day "School at Port Brabant on the 


Beaufort Sea, 800 miles 
northeast of Prince Rupert, B.C. There 
Eskimo children are given practical 
training in their own environment and 
are benefitting from health and wel- 
fare measures. 


Plans for the Na- 
tional Employment 
Service to play a 
greater part in the rehabilitation, 
through suitable employment, of per- 
sons released from penal institutions 
throughout Canada were discussed at 
a recent meeting of the National Em- 
ployment Committee which serves as 
an advisory committee to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and 
the National Employment Service on 
all matters relating to employment 
throughout Canada. 


Following intensive study of a com- 
prehensive plan for the rehabilitation 
of ex-prisoners through employment, 
submitted by E. L. Merrill, Supervisor 
of Special Placement, National Em- 
ployment Service in the Ontario Re- 
gion, the Committee recommended that 
special placement officers be assigned in 
Ontario to carry out this plan on an 
experimental basis. 


Rehabilitation 
of Prisoners 


From now on chil- 
dren in New Bruns- 
wick who cannot be 
looked after by 
their own families are going to be pro- 
tected by recent amendments to the 


New Brunswick 
Amends Pro- 
tection Act 


Child Protection Act. Boarding homes 
are now licensed and inspected under 
the authority of the Provincial Child 
Welfare Officer. Soliciting the surren- 
der of a child is prohibited and licens- 
ed homes are compelled to report ad- 
missions and discharges within two 
days of their occurrence. 


A night school in Basic Eng- 


Basic lish for displaced persons is 


English 
versity of Saskatchewan. All 26 of the 
displaced persons enrolled are em- 
ployees of Wells Construction Com- 
pany, Saskatoon, and the class is a 
cooperative venture shared by the 
company, its employees and the De- 
partment of Education, with the Uni- 
versity providing classroom accommo- 
dation. 


Latest reports indicate over 26,000 
Displaced Persons have come to Can- 
ada since April 1947. Some 12,000 
arrived in April, May and June of this 
year, one-third of whom were close 
relatives of residents of Canada. 


After thirty-four years of 
service the Herzl Dispen- 
sary, a constituent body 
of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies of Montreal, closed its doors. 
For twenty years after its beginning 
in 1914 it was one of the most import- 
ant factors in the well being of the 
Jewish community. With the opening 
of the Jewish General Hospital in 1934, 
the use of the Herzl facilities began to 
decline, and following the special 
study, the decision to close was reached. 


Old Clinic 
Closes 





now in session at the Uni- . 
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Canada’s sixth Na- 
tional Immunization 
week will be observed 
this year during the 
week of September 12, sponsored by 
the Health League of Canada in co- 
operation with Dominion, Provincial 
and Municipal Health Departments 
throughout Canada. The week is de- 
voted to the intensifying of the all- 
year efforts of the Health Departments 
and the Health League of Canada to 
call to public attention the need for 
protecting children against diphtheria, 
smallpox, and whooping cough by im- 
munization. 

Exact amounts available 
to each province out of the 
$30,000,000 national health 
grants voted by Parliament 
which are allotted mainly on the basis 
of the estimated 1947 provincial popu- 
lations are: Ontario $9,667,979; Que- 
bec, $8,985,035; British Columbia, 
$2,529,153; Saskatchewan, $2,001,742; 
Alberta, $1,968,738; Manitoba, $1,805,- 
965; Nova Scotia, $1,541,779; New 
Brunswick, $1,226,052; and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $293,857. 

Only one grant—$100,000 for public 
health research—is not being allocated 
on a provincial or population basis. 
All grants, including the research grant, 
for 1948-49 total $30,120,300. 

Largest single type of grant is 
$13,000,000 for hospital construction. 
Divided on a population basis, it makes 
available a ceiling amount of $4,336,- 
439 to Ontario; $3,842,650 to Quebec; 
$1,080,745 to British Columbia; $871,- 
636 to Saskatchewan; $850,932 to Al- 
berta; $769,151 to Manitoba; $642,857 
to Nova Scotia; $508,282 to New Bruns- 
wick and $97,308 to Prince Edward 
Island. 

These sums are available on condi- 
tion that the province concerned at 
least matches the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution. 


National 
Immunization 


Week 


National 
Health 
Grants 


To-day about 840,000 
women are employed in 
Canadian industries. This 
large number of women wage-earners 
representing 20% of employable 
women, is a marked increase over the 
pre-war total and indicates a trend 
towards the employment of women in 
many diversified types of work. On 
the average, women have 15% less 
weight and 40% less strength than 
men, but of 1900 operations in 21 key 
industries, the U.S. War Manpower 
Commission found only 331 operations 
unfit for women. 


Women in 
Industry 


According to a Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Survey, 
some 25,000 dwelling units were com- 
pleted in the first five months of 1948. 
It is estimated that 32% of these 
dwellings are for rental purposes and 
the remainder will be owner occupied. 
The average length of time required 
to build the dwelling units completed 
in May was about 7.2 months. 


Housing 


That the housing question is far 
from being solved is indicated by a 
recent brief to the Civic Welfare Com- 
mittee of Toronto prepared by the 
Welfare Department of the Community 
Chest which indicated that in one 


room accommodation there were 
known to be 1 family of nine, 3 fami- 
lies of eight, 5 families of seven, 16 
families of six, 64 families of five, 147 
families of four, 158 families of three 
and 100 families of two. Evictions in 
Toronto are taking place at the rate 
of about three a day. 


Work is to begin on the Regent 
Park Housing Project now that rents 
have been set at 20% of the monthly 
family income. Rents will decrease 
with a drop in income and with an 
increase in the number of children and 
vice versa. The majority of the tenants, 
it is expected, will be earning from $80 
to $200 per month. 











Dr. F. W. Jackson of Winnipeg, for 


the past seventeen years Deputy 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare 
for Manitoba, has been appointed 
Director of Health Insurance Studies 
in the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Dr. Jackson has a wide 
experience which includes the practice 
of medicine in rural Manitoba, medical 
service in World War I, a health sur- 
vey of the Province of Manitoba and 
the directorship of the Provincial Divi- 
sion of Disease Prevention. As Deputy 
Minister, he has been responsible for 
a variety of developments in the health 
and welfare field. Other activities have 
included the chairmanship of a Royal 
Commission to investigate the health 
and welfare of the Japanese people in 
the interior of British Columbia, and 
he also represented Canada at the fifth 
meeting of the interim commission of 
the World Health Organization in 
Geneva. 


Brigadier Pearl Payton succeeds Lt. 
Colonel Hilda Aldridge as head of 
Salvation Army social work in Canada. 
She will have oversight of thirty-eight 
women’s social service institutions. 


The School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, have announced a 
number of staff changes for the aca- 
demic year 1948-49. Elizabeth Govan, 
Assistant Professor of Social Work and 
Director of Field Work, has been 
awarded the Edith Abbott Fellowship 
at the School of Social Service Admini- 
stration, University of Chicago, and 
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leaves the Toronto School in order to 
complete work for the Ph.D. at 
Chicago. She is being replaced by 
Leona Massoth who will serve as 
Associate Professor of Social Work and 
Director of Field Work. Miss Massoth 
is a graduate of the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, and was formerly Assistant 
Professor of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and most recently 
was Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. 


Humphrey S. Carver, Lecturer in 
Social Work and Research Associate, 
leaves the School of Social Work to 
become Director of Research and 
Planning for the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation at Ottawa. 


Malcolm G. Taylor, Lecturer in 
Social Work, leaves the School to be- 
come Director of Research for the Sas- 
katchewan Health Services Planning 
Commission. 


Dr. Albert E. Rose has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Social 
Work. Dr. Rose, Director of Research 
with the Toronto Welfare Council and 
special lecturer on the staff of the 
School for the past two years, will 
teach courses in statistics and research 
and will act as adviser to students in 
connection with their research projects. 


M. Emily Hatch has been appointed 
Lecturer in Social Work. Miss Hatch 


has spent most of her professional 


career in New England as Executive 
Officer to the Children’s Aid Society, 
and in other positions. 


Doris Grotewohl has been appointed 
Lecturer in Social Work (half time) 
after having come to the School from 
Boston a year ago to a positioh as 
Field Supervisor in Group Work. 


Grace Nicholls, Lecturer in Social 
Work, leaves the School to attend the 
Smith College School of Social Work 
for further study. 


John S. Morgan, Assistant Professor 
of Social Work, has been promoted to 
the rank of Associate Professor of 
Social Work. 


Sonnette Ross, Executive Assistant, 
Casework Section, Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies, has resigned to be 
married and will live in New York 
City. She will be succeeded by Mrs. 
Stanley Andrews, a graduate of Queen’s 
University and the McGill School of 
Social Work. Mrs. Andrews was for a 
period Casework Supervisor of the 
Montreal Family Welfare Association, 
and has had a good deal of experience 
which includes community organization 
and group work. 


Dr. R. R. MacLean, formerly Super- 


intendent of the Provincial Mental 
Hospital at Ponoka, Alberta, becomes 
Director of Mental Health for the Pro- 
vince of Alberta. Dr. T. Michie suc- 
ceeds him at the Hospital. 


William T. McGrath, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Toronto School of Social 
Work, is joining the staff of the Nova 
Scotia Provincial Department of Public 
Welfare. Mr. McGrath is a Mount 
Allison graduate. 


Walter W. Blackburn, another re- 
cent graduate from the Toronto School, 
has been appointed Executive Secre- 


tary of the John Howard Society of 
Ontario. 


Henry Stubbins, formerly with the 
Directorate of Social Science and most 
recently a student at the School of 
Social Service Administration, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has taken a position 
in the Budget Review Department of 
the Chicago Community Fund. 


H. Isobel McLaggan has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Executive 
Assistant with the Winnipeg Council 
of Social Agencies. Miss McLaggan was 
formerly with the British Columbia 
provincial staff. 


Ian Johnston, Graham Lethbridge, 
Clair Rutherford and Kathleen Tipping 
have joined the staff of the Toronto 
Children’s Aid Society. 


Michael Meiklejohn, for eighteen 
years active in the development of 
drama in Canada, has been appointed 
to the staff of the National Physical 
Fitness Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 


Frederic Promoli, formerly executive 
secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Central Manitoba, has become Dis- 
trict Supervisor of the Dauphin Dis- 
trict Office of the Manitoba Provincial 
Public Welfare Division. He succeeds 
A. Murray Moore who has been pro- 
moted to the Central Office of the 
Public Welfare Division. 


Mrs. Helen Riesberry, a_ recent 
graduate of the Manitoba School of 
Social Work, has been appointed Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Western Manitoba. 


Hugh Allan, Executive Director, 
Community Chest and Council of 
Greater Vancouver, has been appointed 
B.C. Provincial Chairman of the Army 
Benevolent Fund and in his spare 








time is busy organizing the Fund 
throughout the Province against the 
time when it will be ready to take 
over distribution which is now being 
handled by the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs. 


William W. Solkin, a graduate of the 
Toronto School of Social Work, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of Montreal. 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Sec- 
retary of the World Health Organiza- 
tion Interim Commission, was recently 
elected First Director-General of the 
Permanent Organization at the Plenary 
Session of the World Health Assembly 
in Geneva. 


W. G. Dixon has been appointed 
Associate Professor, Department of 
Social Work, University of British 
Columbia. Mr. Dixon has been study- 
ing at the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 


Afine I. Vail, Director of the Iverley 
Community Centre, Montreal, and 
Edgar Guay, a graduate student of 
Laval University School of Social 
Work, Quebec City, are going to Eng- 
land under exchange plans made by a 
British Committee for the exchange of 
social workers which is providing the 
Canadians with £250 each. Miss Vail 
will study community centre work; 
Mr. Guay public welfare administra- 
tion. 





Canadian Social Science Research Council 


Pre-Doctoral Fellowships 

The Canadian Social Science Re- 
search Council has received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation 
which enables it to offer a limited 
number of pre-doctoral fellowships. 
The minimum sum for these fellow- 
ships is $750, plus allowances for fees, 
travelling expenses, etc., the whole sum 
not to exceed $1500. 

General Conditions of Award 

1. Candidates must have completed 
at least one year’s post-graduate work, 
preferably two years. Other things 
being equal, preference in awarding 
fellowships shall be given to candidates 
who thereby will be enabled to com- 
plete their post-graduate program. 
2. A fellowship may be awarded to 
enable the candidate either to continue 
his post-graduate study at an approved 
institution or, if the formal work re- 
quired for a higher degree has been 
completed, to enable him to complete 
his _ thesis. 
3. The number of fellowships avail- 
able for any given academic year shall 
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be determined by the Committee. Four 
have been awarded in 1948. It is not 
contemplated that a fellowship will be 
awarded a second time to the same 
person. 

4. Candidates will procure from the 
Secretary of the Council, John E. Rob- 
bins, 166 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa, 
six copies of the application form 
which, after being filled out and sup- 
plemented by an official transcript of 
the candidate’s undergraduate and 
post-graduate record, must be returned 
to the Secretary before January 1, 
1949, together with such other material 
as he may care to send, plus a per- 
sonal letter setting forth his plans for 
the future. 

5. Awards shall be announced by the 
Committee on Fellowships not later 
than March 15, 1949. 

Similar fellowships are being offered 
by the Humanities Research Council 
of Canada to post-graduate students in 
the Humanities. Information concern- 
ing them may be obtained from the 
above address. 





TRENDS IN SOCIAL WORK 
AS REFLECTED IN THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 1874-1946, by 
Frank J. Bruno, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, 364 pp., 
$4.50. 

“The mother of conferences in 
the field of social work” is the way 
Frank Bruno describes the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Work 
and he shows that Porter R. Lee’s 
statement that social workers learn 
through their ears, rather than 
their eyes, thereby showing them- 
selves to be people of action, not 
of reflection, is perhaps an expla- 
nation, in part, of why the Na- 
tional Conference has come to be 
an opportunity for discussion of 
new techniques and processes and 
a learning experience for thousands 
each year. 


National Conferences, in Mr. 
Bruno’s. opinion, have furnished 
the means whereby the developing 
practice of social work took on a 
national character and have com- 
pensated for the great distances on 
the North American continent that 
separate workers in similar fields. 

Case worker, executive and 
teacher, Frank Bruno ‘has created 
in this book a clear and logical 
picture of the development of 
social work in America. He has 
divided his analysis into three 
periods. “The beginnings” in which 
pioneers in social action and the 
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organization of local resources laid 
the firm foundation upon which 
later generations were able to erect 
more extensive superstructure. 
During this era various programs 
swung from theoretical specula- 
tions about society and its mem- 
bers to practical questions about 
what to do about existing ills. This 
was the period of work-tests, of 
the “worthy” and “unworthy” 
poor, and Mr. Bruno closes this 
section with the apt question, 
“When the separation of the sheep 
and the goats has been made, what 
are we to do with the goats?” 


The second period includes the 
growth of education for social work 
and the development of the pro- 
fessional association, joint financ- 
ing and social planning and the 
movement from relief to public 
welfare. The third period in the life 
of the National Conference covers 
the depression and World War II 
and topics in the Proceedings show 
the trend toward social security 
and the growing sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the federal 
government to assist states in more 
effectively coping with their health 
and welfare programs. 


Those who have enjoyed ss 
hospitality and stimulation of a 
National Conference will agree to 
the full with the quotation from 
Cardinal Newman’s “What is a 
University?” which forms the back- 
drop against which this book is 
written, “A fine time of the year 








is chosen . . . a city or town is 
taken by turns . . . the refreshment 
of well-known faces, the majesty 
of rank or of genius . . . the cir- 
culation of thought .. . the brilliant 
lectures, the discussions .. . the 
narratives of scientific processes, 
of hopes, disappointments, con- 
flicts and successes . . . are con- 
sidered to do something real and 
substantial for the advance of 
knowledge which can be done in 
no other way.” 


This book is a must for all social 
workers who see their daily job as 
part of an integrated whole grow- 
ing out of the accumulated labours, 
experiences and philosophies of a 
great army of men and women 
who have loved their fellow .men. 

Nora Lea, 


Executive Director, Protestant Children’s 
Homes, Toronto. 


THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY IN 
SOCIAL CASEWORK, par 
Mary J. McCormick. Columbia 
University Press, New York. 110 
pp., Prix: $2.00. 


L’auteur présente une _ intéres- 
sante contribution a la philosophie 
du service des cas sociaux. Elle 
montre que dans la philosophie de 
Thomas d’Aquin, on trouve tous 
les principes fondamentaux expli- 
quant lapproche moderne’ en 
“Casework”. Dans le chapitre pre- 
mier: “The Nature of the Person”, 
Miss McCormick analyse la défini- 
tion thomiste de la personne hu- 
maine, i.e., “An individual and in- 
communicable substance of a ra- 
tional nature”. Elle montre que 
toute personne humaine du fait de 





son individuation est distincte et 
différenciée des autres. En consé- 
quence, la pratique du “Casework” 
devra tenir compte de cette diffé- 
rence entre les étres humains et 
s’adapter non seulement aux be- 
soins exprimés, mais aussi a la per- 
sonnalité du client qui les exprime. 

Ensuite, Miss McCormick con- 
sidére la deuxiéme partie de la dé- 
finition thomiste de la personne 
humaine, i.e., sa nature raison- 
nable. Elle décrit la structure psy- 
chique de |’étre humain et la pro- 
cessus de l’activité de l’intellect et 
du vouloir libre, selon la concep- 
tion de Thomas d’Aquin avec réfé- 
rence a la psychologie contempo- 
raine. Elle montre que dans l’étre 
humain. normal, c’est la raison et la 
volonté libre qui doivent diriger 
son activité. 

Mais comme les émotions ont 
aussi un role dans la vie humaine, 
Miss McCormick les étudie dans 
son deuxiéme chapitre: “The Sig- 
nificance of Emotion”. Elle analyse 
l’aspect émotionel de |’étre humain 
selon le scheme thomiste. Elle indi- 
que comment les émotions peuvent 
influencer l’intellect et la volonté 
dans leurs activités, de méme 
qu’elles peuvent étre contrdlées 
par ces facultés spirituelles qui, 
selon Thomas d’Aquin, ont sur 
elles une influence politique de co- 
ordination, sinon un pouvoir des- 
potique. Elle montre aussi les ana- 
logies entre ce que Thomas d’Aquin 
appelle l’appétit concupiscible et 
irascible, et ce que les psychiatres 
modernes appellent l’amour et 
lagression. 











Dans les chapitres suivants, 
Yauteur applique la philosophie et 
la psychologie thomiste aux diffé- 
rents aspects de la pratique du 
“Casework”, et termine en illus- 
trant ses théories par l’analyse 
d’un cas. 

En somme, l’ouvrage de Miss 
McCormick est une étude sérieuse 
sur la philosophie du “Casework”, 
nous indiquant que |’auteur a bien 
assimilé la doctrine thomiste. Elle 
a le rare mérite d’étre restée dans 
la limite de lobjet qu’elle s’était 
proposé, et de n’avoir pas confondu 
l’ordre philosophique avec celui de 
la théologie. Ayant limité son étude 
aux aspects philosophiques et psy- 
chologiques du “Casework”, ¢’eut 
été un signe de mauvaise logique 
que d’analyser en méme temps les 
aspects surnaturels qui peuvent 
aussi entrer en jeu dans un travail 
de réadaptation. 

Gérarp LortiE, 0.P., 
Ecole de Service Social, Université Laval, 


Québec. 


TOWARD PUBLIC UNDER- 
STANDING OF CASEWORK, 
by Viola Paradise. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1948. 242 pp. Price 
$2.00. 


Based upon a survey of case- 
work interpretation made in Cleve- 
land, this report will enlighten not 
only the public, but caseworkers 
themselves. Miss Paradise takes a 
hard long look at casework, and 
the reader will emerge with a 
greater understanding of this 
rather obscure but increasingly 
important phase of social work. 
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Miss Paradise, who is Research 
Associate, Department of Social 
Work Interpretation of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, rightly claims 
that telling others about casework 
is not only a vital part of the case- 
worker’s job, but a responsibility. 
Until the public understands this 
growing branch of social work, it 
will neither be fully appreciated, 
adequately supported, nor widely 
used. 


Of particular value are the ex- 
amples showing how casework has 
been interpreted in Cleveland, a 
city far advanced in public_under- 
standing of social work as a whole. 
The author tells how good press 
relations were established by social 
agencies as early as 1904, and how 
they have been used through the 
years to better social conditions in 
Cleveland. There are fine examples 
of how foster home care was ex- 
plained through news columns, and 
there are many actual reports of 
how caseworkers have interpreted 
their work through that most 
effective form of publicity, word 
of mouth. 


Toward Public Understanding 
of Casework is lucid and never 
strays from facts. It is a compre- 
hensive guide for social workers 
who are anxious to know and use 
some of the fundamentals of good 
public relations and it answers in 
several complete definitions the 
question that many caseworkers 
cannot answer: What is casework? 

Marcaret Kennepy, 


Public Relations Director, Community 
Chest of Greater Winnipeg. 








Personnel Practices in Canadian 
Social Work 


peared adequate for the maintenance 
of their members at a minimum ade- 
quate standard. There are little or no 
funds available to assist this group, 
while increasing budgetary require- 
ments of clients of longer standing 
must be ignored in the main. 


There is one further problem which 
must be mentioned in a discussion of 
frustrations, namely the problem of 
exploitation of agency by agency, ex- 
ploitation of private agencies by public 
agencies, and of private agencies by 
other private agencies. I refer particu- 
larly to antiquated agreements worked 
out many years in the past under the 
terms of which a private agency has 
agreed to undertake a specific service 
for a public department in return for 
a fixed grant. Costs have increased 
tremendously since the ‘agreement was 
consummated, but the grant remains 
the same, and I submit that this is a 
form of exploitation. Similar arrange- 
ments exist as between private agen- 
cies in situations where one private 
agency has agreed, for example, to care 
for all children up to the age of three 
on condition that such children would 
be taken over at the age of four by the 
agency responsible for their care under 
legislation. Today, however, there is a 
tremendous shortage of foster homes; 
the responsible agency cannot remove 
its charges and the other agency in the 
agreement is forced to restrict intake 
in its field of service because it can 
no longer meet the need. This, I sub- 
mit, is a form of exploitation which is 
frustrating indeed to the social worker. 


Continued from page 21 


Concluding Comments 


We may well ask the most pertinent 
question of all: “Have these personnel 
practices, salaries, and social work 
situations influenced retention of pro- 
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fessional or other personnel employed 
in private, public and national organi- 
zations?” The answer to this question 
is a simple one. Turnover of staff has 
made for an extremely serious problem, 
not only in view of the difficulty of 
maintaining administrative and profes- 
sional services with a constantly 
changing staff, but in view of the sig- 
nificance of the social problems with 
which these personnel have been deal- 
ing at all times. It has been most diffi- 
cult for agencies to maintain their pro- 
grams and to meet the economic and 
social needs of the people of Canada 
under conditions of tremendous staff 
turnover. Moreover, such turnover has 
very often involved the best-trained 
personnel and those with the longest 
service to the agency and to the com- 
munity, since such staff members have 
been most in demand on the part of 
other comunities, other agencies, and 
governmental services. 


Three Anomalies 

Personnel practices in Canadian 
Social Work today are affected, 
coloured, mitigated, even directly re- 
lated to, three significant anomalous 
situations or incongruities: 

(1) The profession of social work 
which seeks goals in human betterment, 
more adequate levels of living for the 
greatest number of families, and im- 
proved working conditions for all who 
work — that professions is unable to 
achieve such goals for a significant 
proportion of its own membership. 

(2) The membership of a profession 
in great demand and in short supply 
is unable to translate that demand- 
supply situation to achieve a substan- 
tially higher price for the services of 
large numbers of its membership. 

(3) The apparent fact that rela- 
tively high-standard personnel practices 
and good employment conditions seem 
possible in private agencies and na- 
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tional organizations only in direct rela- 
tionship to the success or inadequacy 
of private fund-raising activities. Even 
when Chest campaigns are relatively 
successful, changing conditions within 
the structure of financed agencies often 
forsestall improved conditions for older 
agencies within the Chest structure. 

The profession of social work has 
been unable to achieve the goal of 
more adequate standards of living for a 
significant proportion of its own mem- 
bership. The profession itself is not 
blameless. For most of the interwar 
period an important majority of the 
members of the profession were most 
influential in detracting from any move 
to elevate the status of the profession. 
They were the workers who served the 
community to the almost complete ex- 
clusion of themselves. Acceptance of 
more adequate salaries which might 
have aided in some measure, to im- 
prove their own professional per- 
formance, was a debasing personal ex- 
perience. Clients often were said to 
resent more adequate payment of 
social workers serving them, but such 
clients did not thus more adequately 
serve themselves, even if a considera- 
tion of their opinions on such ques- 
tions can be said to be of importance. 

Budgetary deficiency is the key to 
the whole problem of personnel prac- 
tices in Canadian social work. Given 
sufficient pressure public agencies can 
be induced to adopt high standards of 
working conditions for their profes- 
sional personnel. Despite the fact, how- 
ever, that Chest contributions overall 
may average only 40-50% of total 
agency expenditures in private social 
welfare agencies, the inelasticities of 
rising costs of food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
medical supplies, cleaning supplies, 
printing and stationery, building and 
equipment have swept planned pro- 
grams of more adequate personnel 
practices into the discard. 
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May I be permitted to make myself 
entirely clear on this point. I am con- 
vinced that those persons who specialize 
in the fund-raising activities which 
support social welfare activities are ex- 
tremely anxious to introduce the best 
standards of personnel practices. I am 
convinced that they are doing every- 
thing in their power to implement 
these goals, but I am equally convinced 
that the cost of introducing high- 
standard personnel practices in private 
agencies and national organizations is 
too great to be borne from privately 
collected funds. 

Nor can we look to a recession in 
economic activity for a solution to this 
problem. For when these costs begin to 
tumble demands for service will in- 
crease sharply. Coincidentally, declin- 
ing economic activity will make it im- 
possible for private fund-raising or- 
ganizations to meet the tremendous 
need for service demanded from sup- 
ported social welfare agencies. It is 
indeed possible that the net receipts 
in private fund-raising campaigns will 
decline in greater proportion than 
specific cost items while overall 
monetary requirements will certainly 
increase in view of the expansion in 
need. 

Yet, we would be remiss were we to 
conclude without some recognition of 
the tremendously significant gains 
achieved in personnel practices in 
Canadian social work during the past 
fifteen years. Particularly have these 
achievements been noteworthy since 
the beginning of World War II. Funda- 
mentally, the greatest gain has been 
the significant degree of attention paid 
to the whole question of personnel 
practices, by comparison with ex- 
perience in the previous two decades. 
Salaries have improved substantially. 
The low level on which such improve- 
ment has been based leaves, however, 
much room for further advancement, 





and in particular, the workers in the 
public agencies have been more for- 
tunate than those whose personal con- 
test with the rising cost of living has 
been somewhat restrained through the 
limitations of fund raising. Written per- 
sonnel policies including job analyses, 
written job descriptions, position analy- 
sis, and salary appeared in many pri- 
vate social agencies, although the evi- 
dence suggests that this trend has still 
to reach more than half of all such 
agencies. Attention is also being paid 
in greater measure to other aspects of 
personnel practices, including the size 


of case loads, hours of work, provisions 
for sick leave, and all other matters 
which influence favourably professional 
growth and development on the job. 


If, then, our assumptions in this 
discussion are valid, personnel prac- 
tices in Canadian Social work, which 
are unsatisfactory in large part in pri- 
vate agencies and to a lesser extent in 
national organizations and public agen- 
cies, are likely to receive increasing 
attention during the next few years 
and, we may hope, that substantial 
improvement may be anticipated. 


Among the Publications Added to the Council Library 


Child Psychology for Professional 
Workers, by Florence M. Teagarden. 
Prentice Hall, New York, 1946. 613 
pp. Price $5.00. 

An excellent text book of special in- 
terest to social workers concerned with 
children in their own homes or in foster 
care. 


Building 
Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, Inc. New York, 1948. 
75 pp. 

A primer on fund raising which “re- 
presents the distilled experience of 


the Successful Campaign, 


many communities and ... many 
people”. It is an excellent manual on 
community organization for fund rais- 
ing and social planning based on the 
experience of the Jewish community in 
the United States. Its philosophy can 
be summed up in a quotation from 
Chapter IX, contributed by Benjamin 
Hanft, Publicity Director, Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
who wrote “Fund Raising is a Means 
to an End—Not the End itself”. The 
people who gave generously of their 
funds, leadership, talents and time to 
make the community drive a success 
are ready to participate in social 
planning and in developing community 


resources on a year-round basis. .. . 
Community service is geared to benefit 
all, not merely the indigent. Com- 
munity understanding as the basis for 
working and giving must be de- 
veloped. Building the Successful Cam- 
paign is a book which outlines methods 
for building this understanding which 
can be applied in any community. 

The Small Town and Country Church, 
by Edwin A. Hunter. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 140 pp. Price 
$1.50. 

The author discusses the special pro- 
blems of the rural pastorate, with 
special emphasis upon the relationship 
of the church to the health, recreation 
and other services in the rural com- 
munity. 

Films, 1948—Catalogue of the National 
Film Society, 172 Wellington St., 
Ottawa. 144 pp. Price 50 cents. 

This classified list of 16mm _ educa- 
tional films has been issued as a supple- 
ment to the 1947 catalogue of the Na- 
tional Film Society. It lists over 1000 
films which can be obtained from the 
Society for a nominal rental fee. An 
excellent resource for film users in 
Canada. 
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CCORDING to thine opportunity, thou must 
be the strength of the weak, the refuge of 
the sorrowful*Thou must have compas- 
sion on those within thy reach who are worn with toil 
*¢Thou must defend and cherish the young; bless 


and support the aged; welcome strangers who come 


thy way; comfort those who are distressed in mind, 


body or estate *¢Be assured if thou failest, none other 
—not nature, nor man, nor angel, nor Creator—will 


render the service or bestow the love due from thee ## 


from the words of Stanton Coit 





